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ABSTRACT 

Eleven program outlines of elective English 
curriculum** for grades 7-12 are collected in this package to serve as 
a convenient resource of examples of a variety of elective programs 
in English. Types of programs included range from non-graded 
"mini-electives," available 2 days a vook, to curriculums raade up of 
30 twelve-week phase- elec t ive courses. One of the program 
descriptions includes an ,f Att itudinal Inventory 11 given to students at 
the beginning and end of the elective curriculum’s trial period. The 
program outlines represent both large and small schools, public and 
private, as veil as a State Department of Public Instruction. 
Rationales Lor instituting electives, annotations of course titles, 
and explanations of the scheduling ol courses are included in the 
descriptions, A bibliography of articles and guides on elective 
English programs is appended. {See also FD 041 182 lor another 
compilation of elective English program descriptions.) (LH) 
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This compilation of 11 elective English program outlines is the second collection 
of its kind, A previous one containing 14 different program descriptions is now 
available from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service.* 

These program descriptions were sent to NCTE/ERIC by English supervisors in junior 
and senior high schools in response to our call for information about existing or 
proposed elective programs. Many other descriptions received have already been put 
into ERIC--individually or as part of the first compilation. Consequently , the ERIC 
file at present contains a substantial amount of information regarding elective English 
programs. To avoid "loading" the ERIC system v'ith similarly-designed and written 
curriculums, we looked for unique features in the program outlines to be included in 
this second compilation. The programs , however, underwent no further evaluation; 
their prose, only minor editing. The descriptions have merely been compiled into this 
package to serve as a single, convenient resource for examples of elective programs 
in English, including rationales for instituting electives, annotations of course 
titles, and explanations of the scheduling of courses. 

The 11 programs highlighted in this collection are here for the following reasons; 

]. The bake County (Florida) English Program proposes phased semester 

courses for grades 7 and 6, and a non-graded phase-elective curriculum 
for grades 9-12, 

2, The Illing Junic High School (Manchester, Conn.) is experimenting 
with 1-period-a-week elective courses for 7th and 8th graders. 

3. The Poway (California) High School course of study outlines 24 sem- 
ester, elective courses for grades 9-12. 



♦i^inda Kibicek, comp. Elective E:\glish Programs in Junior and Senior High Schools . 
Champaign: NCTE/ERIC, Sept. 1970. Write EDRS, Lcasco Information Products, Co., 
4827 Rugby Ave . , Bethesda, Maryland 2001*; ask for ED 041 182. Send 65£ for a 
copy on microfiche or $6.58 for a paper copy. 
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4. With only three English teachers, the Leitchfield (Kentucky) High School 
has a phase-elective English curriculum of 9-week courses for its 165 
eleventh- and I2th-graders . Hie description of its program includes an 
Attitudinal Inventory given to students at the beginning and end of the 
curr iculum’ s trial period. 

5. Twelve-week, phase-elective courses (30 in number) for grades 11 and 12 
are offered by the Scottsville (Kentucky) High School. 

6. Tne Franklin (New Hampshire) High School's phase-elective English program 
provides for 18-week courses; 17 different ones will be offered each sem- 
ester for grades 9-12 and no specific course is required. 

7. Another example of 18-week course offerings is the program for sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors at Bozeman (Montana) High School which includes both 
elective and required courses. 

8. Fon-graded 'mini-elect ives M are available — 2 days a week — to students in 
grades 10-12 at Fayet tevil le-Manl ius (New \ork) High School. 

9. The Walter Hines Page Senior High School (Greensboro, N.C.) has designed 

an elective program stressing "behavioral objectives rather than textbooks. 1 

10, Half-year electives in grades 11 and 12 are incorporated into the language 
arts guide put out by the North Dakota Department of Public Instruction. 

1 ] * Loretto High School (Louisville, Ky.) is a small parochial high school of 
about 270 girls, 60% of whom will not go to college. The English program 
is divided into 6-w r eek units, enabling a girl to take 18 English courses 
ip 3 years . 
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P rgssnt Stage of Pro gram , P ey elopmeo v 

Due to strong interest expressed by English departments throughout the county in providing 
semester courses in English in the high schools, transitional steps are being diccuBsed 
and developed Leesburg Senior High School already offers semester courses in English; 
Mount Dora High School will do so next year; other high schools are attempting to develop 
such courses or have already begun to do bo to a limited degree* Seventh and eighth 
grade English teachers have also expressed an interest in offering their required course? 
in semester form* 
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In grades 9-12 we hope to be able to provide 1 , ultimately a nongreded phaa 3 -elective 
English curriculum whose concepts would be ee follows: 

1 0 Nor grading * ox the eliminating of grade levels and tracks aB devices for 
grcjping students and defining courses. This would bo accomplished by 
dropping grade and track distinctions and allowing students » regardless of 
their age, to select from any of the learning experiences in the program* 

In many of the courses it would ha possible to find freshman* ecphomorco, 
juniors ( or seniors* all of whom have the common learning bond, not of age, 
but of similar interest in the course, similar abilities* end similar needs 

2* Electing- or tha ellowing of students to freely select their own cou.ross . 

Y here would ba no required couraeo and few, if any, prerequisites » Students 
would be permitted to pick onv courses that they fool beet meet their individual 
need3, interests, and abilities, Assisting them in making wise choices would 
be English staff advisors end ochool guidance personnel who would function 
as information givere, constructive critics* end facilitators rather than cj 
dictators of what should be teken, 

3o Phasing * or the describing of courses in e general way, by assigning to thorn 
s number from one to five to indicate the.tr degree of difficulty* This would 
allow elective courses to be described more readily for guidance purposes* 
Phasing, in thie progrem f would describe courses and would not be used co des 
cribe students „ Phase levels could bs dofinod in the following way: 

Phase l--CoureEa designed for students who havs serious problems with 
basic ekills 

Phees 2— Courses designed for students who do not ha/e serious difficulty 
with basic skills, but who nead to refine them, end cen do so 
best by learning el a oomewhet slower pece 

Phace 3--Couraes designed for ihose with a fair command of basic language 
skills end would like to advance beyond them but do so at a 
moderate rather than an accelerated pace 

Phase 4— Courses designed for students who learn fairly ropidly and ora 
in good command of basic skills 

Phase 5-~CourseB offering e challenge to rdvanced students who hove 
excellent control of basic skills and who ere looking for 
stimulating end self-motivatud ecsdemic learning experiences 
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In summary, this type of nongrnded phase-electivs curriculum is one which offers to 
students & wide variety of courses. grouped for guidance r eposes in levels of difficulty, 
which may be freely elected by students of any age on the basis of their own individual 
interests, needs, end abilities, Courses can be added or dropped depending on the needs 
of students^ Many courses ere multi-phased (for example, 2 - 5 ) which means that a range 
of learning experiences is provided in the course. Each of the courses, regardless of 
the content, ha9 built into it learning experiences in the basic language skills: 
reading, writing, speaking, thinking P end listening^ Because this is so, it is not 
absolutely critical which combination of courses the student takes, since regardless 
of the selections ho chooses, he will be helped. In the manner most nuitable, to grow 
in each of the basic skills, 

(Note: The concepts and practices of the nongraded phase-elective English curriculum 

described here ere derived from the famous APEX curriculum developed in 
Trenton , Michigan 0 ) 

Present Observations 

In order to reach our goal of a nongraded phase-elective curriculum it will be necessary 
to resolve problems relating to school size, number of personnel available in English 
departments, and eched-iling, Each English department in the county is currently studying 
possibilities for incorporating aspects of this new type of curriculum into its present 
program. On a county level, attempts are being made to continuously involve English 
teachers in decieion-mcking through informational seesiens held with department chairmen 
and followup meetings to be held at individual schools. During the remainder of this 
year and throughout next year, work will continue. At times the curriculum generalist 
directing this project will meet with individual English departments to discuss Jdees; 
at other times English department chairmen will be brought together to share ic’en3 0 
In this way it is hoped that a countywida semester course plan cen be developed « 

Since experimental and innovative approaches will continue to be encouraged, it is 
recommended that all persons working in the area of English curriculum development be 
permitted to explore as mnny state-adopted and supplementary materials as possible * so 
that ideas can be accumulated as to the eventual content, concepts, materials, a:vd 
techniques foi use with each course offered* Through cooperative effort there will 
emerge in time a gradual unifying of opinions resulting in the davclopmant of curriculum 
guidelines for each courss 0 

For examples of r>odified plans for semester courses embodying some feeture9 of the non- 
graded phase-elective curriculum approach, plea3e see the Bocticn of materials ir. eluded 
in this report relating to Leesburg Senior High School end Mount Dora High School, It 
should be understood that other hign school English departments in thn county, insofar 
as present facilities and available personnel meke it possible, are r^lso developing plans 
which contain similar or other features, All of these plans may be compared with the 
nongraded phase-elective English curriculum plan described on the previous page in order 
to determine the extent to which progress has been mode toward the future goal* 
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SEMESTER ENGLISH COURSE OFFERINGS— GRADFS 9-12 



MOUNT DOHA HIGH SCHOOL 
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SEMESTER ENGLISH COURSE OFFERINGS — GRADES 1 -12 



I 



Tentative Plan for Courses in English, Grades 7-9 
Explanation of Phases 



6 



Phase 1 — Content is designed for the student who needs special assistance with 
emphasis on basic skills* Techniques and procedures used will be 
primarily experience- and activity-oriented. 

Phase 2 — Content is designed for the student who has demonstrated competency 
in basic skills. Techniques and procedures used will be experience-, 
activity-, and textbook-oriented. 

Phase 3 — Content is designed for \he student who has excellent command of the 

basic skills and who is desirous of a jiore stimulating and challenging 
learning experience. Techniques and procedures used will be experience-, 
activity-, text-, and enrichment -oriented. 



Also available i Comraunications-Reading Lab — 

Individualized work for students who have serious problems 
with basic skill sj assignment on a regular basis for as long 
as needed 



Communic&tions-Reading Lab — 

Independent study and enrichment activities for students 
from Phase 2 and Phase 3 courses vho are desirous of 
stimulating and self -motivated academic learning jxperiences; 
assignment on a flexible, temporary basis 



Semester required Courses 



Grade 


Phase . 1 




Phas-i 2 




Phase j 




7 


Con^iunicotiona 


101- A 


Control.! locations 


10 2 -A 


Communications 


JL ' ' 




Communications 


101- U 


CcmiTunicslions 


302-B 


Communications 


1C ' T 


8 


Communications 


201-A 


Coiiwtmj nicotione 


202-A 


Communications 


2c«: - 




Communications 


201-B 


Communications 


202-B 


Communications 


5C'j l 


9 


Communications 


301-A 


Communications 


302 -A 


Cnr.vnunicaticn3 


?rr< „ 




Co-nm-jnications 


301-B 


Comrrunicat ior.s 


302-B 


Communication -3 


.?!■ 1 - i 



o 




10 
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Required Courses, braces 7-9 






Communications 
Communications 
Communication 3 


101, 102, 10 3 (A find 
201, 202, 203 (A end 
301, 302, 303 (A and 


B semesters J 
B semesters; 
B semesters) 




Phaso 1 




Phase l 


7th Grade 


f Comm* 101 -A. | 
and 


ox 


GariaZMIO 

and or 




j Comm 101-B | 




( £omm 102-B *1 










8th Grade 


f Comm- 201-A | 
end 


or 


LSaaaa 2 Q 2 ~a 1 or 

3^id 




iTomm- 201-B” t 




(~ Comm, 20 2- P j 


9th Grade 


I Comm. 301-A j 
and 


or 


FTomm- .302 -A | 

and or 




rComm, 301-B [ 




( Comm, 302-B 1 



Phase 3 






and 






l Cof^lpa-P ; 

r Comm. 203- A~ \ 

a r.d 

1 Ccmro- 203-B i 

Vj j. 

f Corr irn- 3G3> A j 
and 



'he courses .indicated ebo. e are phased courses which build skills sequentially in the 
areas of reading,, writing „ speaking > listening* and thinking.- Courses designated w.iti 
an A after the number have as a major enphsais the 3fcudy of litsxuture and the df-.eliv 
menfc of reading skille* Courses designated with a B after the number have as a rvajoj 
emphasis the development of skillB of written and oral expression and en understanding 
of the structure and uses of language* Each course regardless of its major emphasis iv 
designed to include some reading of literature, some writing activities* some study 
of the language, some oral language and listening activities, and sene emphasis on 
reading improvement 
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IJling Junior High School English Elective Program 
Manchester, Connecticut 



Grades 7 and 8 



1970 




ENGLISH ELECTIVE PROGRAM 
ILLING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Lillian T. Segar - Dept. Chairman 



9 



In the spring of 1969 teachers requested a change of some description for 
their English classes. Requirements in spelling, grammar, oral and written com- 
position could be met in three classes per week instead of the scheduled four. 

This surplus time in many instances had be'-n used for more grammar drill or 
reading a novel. There is no realistic assistance in the curriculum outline, 
particularly for a teacher new to the syst:m. Areas of enrichment are vaguely 
suggested. Eor some time, customarily a teacher who liked poetry m'ght enrich 
the curriculum with more study cf poetry than another who did not. One who 
enjoyed creative writing might pursue that area, etc. The instruction was oriented 
to the ability and interest of the teacher. 

A plan was proposed to Mr. Sutliffe, Principal, and Mr. Vincens, Vice Prin- 
cipal, and their approval received for the introduction of an elective program on 
Monday, Novembei * T , 1969. 

Poetry, dra..ia, creative writing, short story, and journalism were the areas 
oi interest selected by five different eighth grade teachers in 1969. These teach- 
ers and their classes had an English period common to all so that regrouping was 
possible without changes in the rest of their schedules. Eight or 10 groups of 
seventh and eighth graders will participate, hopefully, in the elective program 
in 1970-71. 

Students were sked to make a first and a second choice from the five areas 
previously mentioned, i.e., poetry, drama, creative writing, short story, and 
journalism. As far as possible, a 3tudent was reassigned to his first choice 
elective. Each class for the new grouping remains normal class size. 

The classes taking part range in ability fr,,;n honors and average to below 
grade level. The ne,v elective grouping is heterogeneous in ability, but it places 
the Interested t eacher and the interested students in a class with a mutual i nterest 
for one English period per week. 

Student comments indicated they would like a ’'mark” or some kind of recognition 
relating to grades. 

Teachers and students both noted high interest and few discipline disturb- 
ances. Teachers worked hard to get together and present their respective areas of 
intere. t. 
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Poway Unified School District Course of Study Outline* 
Poway, California 



Grades 9-12 



July 1969 



♦Head "Communioa t ion Arts : Individualization through Curriculum, Content, and the 
Smrll Group" h> Frank Barone (Ca liforni a English Journal , Oct. 1969 Also ERIC 
Document No. ED 012 747) for another description of the Poway English Program. 
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Phase Elective Pinglish 
leitchfield High ’chool 
Lcitchf ;-.eld , Kentucky 

The teachers in the English department of Letichfield 
high school have felt for sometime t:iat our class offerings 
for juniors and senior students were inadequate tor to-day's 
educational needs. In seeking a way to improve this situation , 
we decided to try the phase-elective approach. 

In &ctooer, 19&9, we English teachers visited Jefferson- 
t own High School in Jefferson County, Kentucky for the purpose 
of investigating their phase-elective program. We were favor- 
ably impressed and decided to try such a program in our school. 
Although our s-jhool is much smaller than Jeffersontown schoo;., 
we patterned our program after the one which they were using. 

At the beginning of our second semester, January 3 970, we 
introduced the phase-elective curriculum for our seniors and 
the few juniors whose schedule would adapt. We taught for a 
period of nine weeks each, the following subjects: 

Speech 

World Literature 
The American Hovel 
Y/ord Study 
Research Techniques 
Reading for Enjoyment 

At the end of the nine-week period, each .student changed to 
another class of his choice. 
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An Attitudional Inventory was given at the oeginning and 
again at the end of the semester. This inventory revealed 
that the students favored the phase-elective plan and 
regarded it as an improvement over the traditional English 
class , 

Y/e kept the traditional classes for our ninth and tenth 
grade students because we feel that they need a general-type 
course. In time we may extend the phase-elective courses to 
include them. 

Fortunately there was federal money available to us 
under Titlelll, Y/ith this money we purchased paperback books 
for the reading class, dictionaries, records, set of books 
for the American novel class, and teacher resource book's. 

We are eligible tnis year also (1970-71) for funds under Title 
III # 11 is money will enable us to purchase more materials 

and is making it possible for us to add more courses. During 
this current year, we are including all junior and senior 
students in a non-graded phase-elective program. From an 
offering of twenty-one subjects, fourteen were popular enough 
to be selected. In three classes. Mass Media, Heading for 
Enjoyment, and Oral Communication, there was such a demand 
that two sessions had to be offered. We teachers were delight- 
ed about this but somewhat disappointed that there was not 
enough demand for other classes to warrant their being taught. 

The classes are designated phase 1 through phase y. The 
lower- phase courses arc designed for the weaker students and 
higher numbered classes are the stronger or college-bound 

A 

students , 

O 
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Each student selected four classes and two alternate classes . 
fie then offered the classes most in demand. Each student 
takes two nine-week courses each semester and must do sat- 
isfactory work in each prase in order to get his full credit 
for English# If he fails to do satisfactory wrrk in one phase, 
he must make up the work in some subsequent semester. The 
197 0-7 1 course offerings are enclosed. 

We have only three English teachers for an enrollment of 
165 juniors and seniors. All of our problems .have not been 
solved, but wo feel that we are moving in the right direction- 
a greater appreciation for English as a live, exciting, and 
versatile subject in our twentieth — century world. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ’ZJGLrSH COURSE OFFER IMP:S 
LEITCHFIELT- HIGH SCHOOL 

L970-71 



English in T od ay’s World - (Phase 1,2) A course designed to prepare more 
adequately those str dents who plan to find jobs after graduation. Practical 
application of English skilLs vj i 1 1 be studied. 

Reading for Enjoyment- (Phase 1-3) A course in which class readings of short 
works, both fiction and non-fiction, viillne examined for their bearing on 
ev ryday Life and problems* 

Or al Commu nication - (Phase 1-3) A practical course designed to help students 
gam poise, confidence, and enjoyment in communication orally with others* 

tfor ld Literature - (Phase h-5) A course which focuses on representative 
masterpieces of world literature* 

American Novel - (Phase 3-5) A literature course focusing attention on 

such well-known authors as Twain, Hawthorne, Steinbeck, Hemingway and Faulkner* 

Our English Heritage - (Phase 3-5) study v/hich traces developments in 

Eng 1 i s h 1 i t e r a tu r e , f oc u s i n g on the study of selected representative works fron 

the earliest days to 1900* 

Shakespeare - (Phase h-5/ This course will s^r/e as an introduction to a 
masterful playwright and will endeavor to create basic insights into some 
of Shakespeare* s better known world oC c uw'dy and tia’edy. 

J ournalism - (Phase 2-L) An exploratory course in vhion certain fundamentals 
cf journalism are taught and given nraeticol application. This course is 
strongly recommended for students who wish to serve on the school newspaper staff* 

Literary Criticism - (Phase Li-5) A course in which s Uidents v?ill find themselves 
reading with the idea of gaining real insuht, discrimination, and judgment 
as they work with the various literary forms: esmy, fiction, '-rami, 
poetry, etc, Both the traditional and nrdem schoolo of criticism will 
be encompassed. 

H ass Knd ia - (Phase 2-ti) A course in which students study and loo m to 
evaluate criticaly newspaper, magazines, notion pictures, television, on d 
radio. 

Our nnor ic an Heritag e - (Phase 3“ r ^) Literature cr.uuf which t.xj loros 
American i deals , Ap.o r Iran goals, an ' '-n^rican oirsts for frm :ior, and identity 
in r up r ; s t r, t v. i v e ’ : o r k s * 
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Creative Writin g (Phase 3-U) A course for thse students who wish to express then- 
selves creatively and imaginatively in such literary as the short story, poem, 
essay, drama, etc. 

Poetry Appreciation (Pha se 3~U) A course designed to build an understanding 
of the pcen through study of important elements and characteristics of poetry, 
poetic devices, and poetic forms. 

The living Theatr e (Phase 3-5) A study of the great plays of the twentieth 
century as well as the most popular plays of festory. 

Word Study (Phase 3-5) A concentrated vocabulary study with emphasis on the use 
of new words in both writing and speech. Word derivations, synonyms, antonyms, 
dictionary’ investigate n will also be undertaken. 

Re/fsearch Techniques (Phase US) A course which will introduce students to 
college researcliwriting, requiring a scientific, iistorical, or literary research 
p aper. 

Short Story (Phase 1-3) Reading and discussing short stories with emphasis on 
study of the elements of the short story and t^eir application. 

American Literature of Today (Phase 3-5) A class whichfocuses on various types 
of literature produced by major twentieth erntory writers. 

Ifriglish literature of To day (Phase 3-5) A course which focuses on modern English 
writers of tb twentieth century. 

iiyths and Legends (Pha se 3-5) Course to include the study of the Greek gods 
and an appreciation of their place mi our literary heritage. 

Writing I-~Stop, Look and Write (Phase 1-2) A writing course which combines 
ITccurate observation of photographs and tb world around us, with the writing of 
description and narration. 

Oral Communication Same as first semester offering. 
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Nam e 

ATTITUDIMAL INVENTORY 

Directions: Circle the number corresponding most nearly v/ith your feeling toward each 

of the following statements. There is no "pass or fail," It's your own opinion 
that counts. 

Strongly Agree Uncertain Disagree Strongly 



Agree 



1. English is the most important and most 

necessary subject in the curriculum. 5 

2, An understanding of English is necessary 

for progress in all subjects. 5 

3? English has been one of my most enjoyable 
classes in school. 5 

4. I am satisfied with my progress in 

high school English classes. 5 

5. A study of literature is an important 

part of Englisn. 5 

6. I enjoy reading books. 5 

7. Word study is an important pert of 

English. 5 

8. I try to learn the meanings and usage 

of words I do not know. 5 

9. A well-developed vocabulary is an im- 
portant aeset to everyone. 5 

10. I enjoy writing themes and research 

papers# 5 

11. It is important for students to learn 

to do research and write acceptable 
research papers. 5 

12. Each student should consult a good 

dictio.iary often in regard to v/ord 
meaning and usage. 5 

13* Student ther.es and assignments handed 
in to teachers should be neat, well- 
written, and grarr^itcally- cKtrrofei. 5 

14. Being able to speak and write correctly 

is an important asset to anyone. 5 

15. I enjoy making reports orally and 

O jpoaking in front of a class. 5 

ERIC 
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Strongly Agree 
Agree 

16, hy studies in English have helped me t-» 
better organize my thoughts in both 
rpeaking and writing » 5 4 



Uncertain Disagree Strongly 
_ _ Disagree 



3 2 1 



17* It is important for a student to be a 
critical reader; in other words, he 
should be able to determine the accuracy, 

purpose, and value of everything he reads *5 4 3 2 1 



18. Rapid reading is essential a junior or 

senior should practice reading until he 
can read 3 ^ 0-400 or more words per min- 
ute. 5 4 3 2 1 



19* Each student in English should be allowed 
to progress at his own rate and not be 
tied down to the speed of othe^ class 

members* 5432 1 

^0* Traditional methods in English (those 
used before Jan* 5, 1970 in Leitchfield 
High School) are the best methods of 

teaching in my opinion. 5432 1 
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Allen County Board of Education Phase-Elective English Program 
Scottsville, Kentucky 



Grades 11 and 12 



1970 
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Hie new English program is called a Phase-Elective Program. Each course 
will be 12 weeks in length. A minimum of 3 courses will be required of all 
juniors. Seniors may take as many as they desire. Each course will offer 1/3 
of a credit toward graduation. 

Each course is phased. This means degree of difficulty. Phase 1 course 
will deal in fundamentals. The courses go on up to phase 5 which will be pri- 
marily for the college-bound student. Students, parents, and teachers must 
work together to see that each student registers for courses that are within 
the phase that he should be. 

Elective means that students may take any course that they choose, alth- 
ough they must be approved by the counselor. 

Students will not buy textbooks for these courses; however, a fee will be 
Charged to cover cost of materials. 



DESCRIPTION OF PHASES 

PHASE 1 Courses are designed for students who find reading, writing, speaking 

and thinking quite difficult and have serious pi'oblems with basic skills. 

PHASE 2 Courses are created for students who do not have serious problems with 
basic skills but need to improve these skills at a slower pace. 

PHASE 3 Courses are for average students. Students should have a desire to ad- 
vance their skills at a moderate rate. 

PHASE 4 Students in these courses should be self -mot iva ted . Students should 
have a good command of basic language skills and be willing to work 
fairly rapidly. 

PHASE 5 Courses should challenge students who are looking for stimulating academic 
experiences. Courses four and five emphasize depth and quality. Phase 
five is designei for college-bound students. 
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PHASE-ELECTIVE ENGLISH 



COURSE OFFERING 


PHASE 


Creative Writing 


3-5 


Journal ism 


3-5 


Basic Composition 


1-3 


Advanced Composition 


3-5 


Practical English 


1-2 


Theatre Workshop 


2-5 


Research Techniques 


4-5 


Developmental Reading 


1-2 


Reading For Enjoyment 


3-4 


Humanities 


3-5 


Shakespeare Seminar 


4-5 


Drama 


3-5 


American Folklore 


1-3 


Mythology 


2-3 


Poetry Appreciation 


3-5 


Mass Media 


2-3 


Speech Techniques 


3-5 


Oral Communications 


1-2 


History of the English Language 


5 


Nobel Prize Writers 


4-5 


Word Power 


1-? 


Vocabulary Study 


3-5 


Literary Criticism 


5 


Kentucky Literature 


2-4 


Frontiers in American Literature 


3-4 


Contemporary American Literature 


L-4 


Our English Heritage 


3-5 


English Literature 


3-5 


Biography 


2-4 


Vocational English 


1-3 



o 
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PHASE- ELECTIVE ENGLISH 
COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 



PHAS E 

3-5 CREATIVE WRITING 

This will be an 'individual free-thinking period.'’ Students will write 
essays, poems, short stories, plays, etc. Students will be given indivi- 
dual attention in their writing. Creativity will be the basic theme. 
Students will be encouraged to enter contests and to submit their works 
for publication. 

3-5 JOURNALISM 

This course covers elements of journalistic writing, jobs of those who 
work on a paper, "pasting-up" a newspaper page, and advertising. Anyone 
wishing to work on the school newspaper staff should have had this course. 

1-3 BASIC COMPOSITION 

Students will learn the techniques of sentence and paragraph construction. 
The emphasis will be on writing better paragraphs with careful attention 
given to indention, punctuation, topic sentences and clincher sentences, 

3- 5 ADVANCED COMPOSITION 

Advanced Composition will consist of expanding short paragraphs, using 
precise words to replace trite expressions and writing themes in class. 

The student should already be familiar with the essential rules of para- 
graph construction. 

1- 2 PRACTICAL ENGLISH 

Emphasis will be placed upon mastering the skills in basic English. Att- 
ention will be directed toward vocabulary, spelling, writing and sentence 
construct ion. 

2- 5 THEATRE WORKSHOP 

Tliis will be a practical course in theatre lighting, staging and acting. 
Students will discuss the duties of everyone involved in a play. Stu- 
dents will participate in a play in some capacity. 

4- 5 RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 

This course will present in-depth studies of the nature and techniques of 
research. The course will enable students to do college re^arch writing. 
Students will write a research paper. 

1-2 DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Development al Reading is a course for students who do not read well and do 
not like to read. Students will have an opportunity to develop comprehen- 
sion and speed, 

3- 4 REA DING KOR ENJOYMENT 

This course is designed to encourage students to read with less difficulty 
and with more pleasure. Students will be encouraged to develop a wid? range 
of reading interests, A student project will be required, 
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P HASE 

3- 5 HUMANITI ES 

This course explores man's heritage as related to music and oil er art forms. 
Students will discuss and evaluate the physical, musical, and pictorial en- 
vironment. 

4- 5 S HAKESPEARE SEMINAR 

Shakespeare Seminar will introduce students to a masterful playwright. Stu- 
dents will read and examine some of his better-known works. 

3-5 DRAMA 

Drama will be studied as literature. Classical and contemporary drama will be 
studied, criticized, and evaluated. History of drama will be explored. 

1- 3 AMERICAN FOLKLORE 

Students will examine folklore as the oral tradition of people and as narrative. 
Various aspects of folklore will be investigated by use of records and film 
strips . 

2- 3 MYTHOLOGY 

By examining Greek, Roman, and horse myths, students will determine how and why 
myths began and how they have influenced literature throughout the past 1200 
years . 

3- 5 POETRY APPRECIATION 

Poetry Appreciation offers in an interesting and natural manner the techniques, 
the criticisms and the examples necessary for a good basic knowledge of poetry. 
Students will be given an opportunity to cor pare the newer poets with the older 
traditional poets, both English and American. 

2- 3 MASS MEDIA 

Students In Mass Media will study differences and evaluate critically the news- 
paper, magazine, motion picture, television and radio as these influence our 
society. 

3- 5 SPEECH TECHNIQU ES 

Speech Techniques is a course designed for the student interested in improving 
his public speaking ability, ftnphasif. is placed on the principles of content, 
organization, and presentation. 

1-2 ORAL COMMUNICATION S 

Oral Communications is designed to help students gain poise, confidence, and 
enjoyment communicating orally. Emphasis will be placed on techniques in 
everyday conversation, listening, short talks, and personal speech habits. 

5 HISTORY OF ENGLI SH UNGUAGS 

This course is designed for college-bound students. The developmental, etymo- 
logical, and influential aspects of die language will to studied. 

4- 5 N OBKL PR'ZE WRITER S 

The student will become acquainted with literary Nobel prize winners in their 
personal lives and their writings. 

d 
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PHASE 

1- 2 W ORD POWER 

This course is designed to enable students to expand word usage, spelling, and 
ability to use the dictionary effectively. 

3-5 VOCABULARY STUDY 

This course is designed to help the student understand the origin and develop- 
ment of words , Students will take a close look at prefixes, suffixes, and root 
words , 

5 LITERARY CRITICISM 

A number of major literary works will be thoroughly reviewed and criticized. 
Critical reports will be oral and written* 

2- 4 KENTUCKY LITERATURE 

This course is designed to tcquaint the student with well-known Kentucky authors 
and their writings* 

3- 4 FRONTIERS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 

This course traces American writing from the beginning of the nation through the 
mid-nineteenth century. 

3-4 CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN LITERATURE 

The ideas and characteristics of America are explored through reading American 
literature. Movements and trends in literature are presented from mid-nineteenth 
century to the present. 

3-5 OUR ENGLISH HERITAGE 

This course follows the English language in literature from its Anglo-Saxon 
beginning through the seventeenth century, (Chaucer, Shakespeare, the Cavaliers, 
Milton, Donne and Dryden) 

3-5 ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Students will study the Romantic, Victorian, and Modern periods of English 
literature. (18th Century to the present) 

2-4 BIOGRAPHY 

Students nnd teacher will select biographies for individual < fid class reading. 
Each student will do an in-depth study of one person's life. 

1-3 VOCATIONAL ENGLISH 

The student will become acquainted with different vocations. Various applica- 
tion forms and letters of application will be studied. Vocational English is 
principally for non-college bound students. 
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Franklin High School Phase-Elective English Program Project Report 
Franklin, New Hampshire 



Grades 9-12 



Title III, July 6 - August 14, 1970 

Personnel: Mrs. Eleanor Nudd 

Mrs. Caroline Robie 
Mrs . Anne Rose 
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Tills is n continuation of the vork started with Title V funds in May , 

1969, carried on through the sir mcr of 1969 end on ring the ensuing school 
year of 1969-1970, for which a report hr~, already been submitted* 

WOHK J.-OKi ^l TlWR CT 1970 

1 , A r ey isi on of the .course descr iptions submitted to the students on the 
preliminary survey in October, 1969* There were 39 offerings in the 
original survey. The present list has 32 offerings. Most of these wore 
adapted fron the courses indicated by the students on the original survey 
as tho foost populrr* The descriptions also took into account the results of the 
five pilot classes which were taught January - June, 1970 o The courses in 
heading Techniques (3) which void require a special teacher were deleted, 
as va have no specialist on the fitaff * 

As the courses were described, topics and cone opt a to be considered wore 
noted* Attention was given to available materials as well ns to what 
night be needed in the futwa* These suggestions will be used as a basis 
for faculty study and planning fox’ the program during the school year of 
1970-1971* 

2c divisi on of co urses into sen es t or of f cr iugs according to phase. There will 
bo 17 different courses offered each semester. There i3 en overlapping of 
choices in the different phacoo and certain courses have been offered each 
semester. 

3. m^d _sc hedulin?; propose* In September , 1970, each svudent to bo 

involved in the program will rake two choices for oach sonest9r of the 
following year* Those choices vrf.ll indicate vihich courses will be ffered, 
end outlined by monbera of tho I nglish Departnjout bo fore Sopterober, 1971, when 
the program vrfll be activated* After tho list of offerings has been finalised. 
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i’ROGRtSSfc RKPORT 

each student will n £kc a final choice, with the roidance of parent, 
teachers, and counselor, of one course for ths first scmcstor of 1971-72 y 
A schedule of courses will then be devised for the second semester. The 
student will choose his second course for the .year 1971-72 in ceptorabor of 
that year from those available ot his level., during the periods which he 
has free, 

4. Outline o f Individwgiliz od English for , I;h sso 

Twenty individual contracts wore written, ^articular attention vns 
paid to materials on hand .and those which must bo included in the next 
budget request* This course will be tested this year (1970-1971) v.dth 
seniors of the indicated phase levels, who will not be involved vhon the 
program is inplemeptod« This should indicate any redeesary changes * 

Tajjt. JgjPiL idq,j^ct urq , M l ntroduction_to Hutnani j ^os I, 

This will be used with the present senior humanities course, and will 
undoubtedly be revamped according to student reaction aid suggestion* 
ft, Cog mnity expert file. 

This file is a start in compiling a list of nr.mes of people in the 
corrjnuhity willing to talk to individuals or to classes or. their fields of 
interest. This will pertain to the entire school, not just the English 
program, 'ihcre lias been some rosponsoj ve hope for more. 

*#*««** * •> * 

The tine redo available by Title III funds for intensive work on the 
program has been Invaluable. The compilation of bibliographies, the indica- 
tion of library and audio-visual materials which should bo purchased - all 
with the help of the librarian, Mrs, Robio - were lifted from tho hit-or-cdse 
category to a satisfaction of knowing what is here and what is needed , and how 
where it fits into the curriculum* Ti ;0 tape-slide lecture took the bettor 
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Fwmw /iliPORT 

pfjpt oi’ a uoek'j vjoi’jV; sorothin^ no one ronld havo time to do dus lug the 
ye-'ir, The set? sfnco5.cn of one vrell> planned ccurso outline (Individualized 
Kn^lishJj. albeit subject to revision, rerely iudic.vtes the re?*l need and 
hope for more fund a for the oumnoer of 1971 ; vith more teachers involved, 
to continue tho vjorl: of this sunnier end tho coining school year® 



Respectfully submitted, 

n o/O 
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A N ON-GRADED PHASE-ELECTIVE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 



N ON-GRADED means that any student may select any English course, since courses 
are not designated "Freshnah, 11 Sophomore," "Junior," or "Senior, 3 

PHASE means that courses are classified according to difficulty and complexity 
of skills and materials. 

FHASE 5 oourses are designed for students who find reading, writing, 

speaking, listening, and thinking quite difficult and have serious 
problems with basic skills. 

PHASE 4 courses are appropriate for st'xients who do not have serious 
difficulty with basic skills, but need to impi jve and refine them 
and can do so best by learning at a somewhat slower pace. 

FHASE 3 courses are particularly for those who have an average command 
of the basio language skills and would like to advance beyond those 
basic skills but to do so at a moderate rather than an accelerated 
pace. 

PHASE 2 oourses are for students who learn fairly rapidly and are in 
good comnand of the basio language skills. 

PHASE 1 courses offer a challenge for advanced students who have ex- 
cellent control of basio skills and are looking for stimulating academic 
learning experiences. 

ELECTIVE means that no epeoifio course is required; the student ohooses, with 
guidance, the oourses he wants to take. 



To conform with state law, four English eredits are required for graduation, 
Eaoh oourse in this ourrioulum is 1 8 weeks (1 semester; in length and carries 
one-half credit. 

IN MAKING YOJR SELECTION, RIMEMBER THAT THE PHASE LEVEL AT WHICH YOU FEEL YOU 
SHOULD WORK IS CF PRIMARY IMPORTANCE . 

Please follow carefully the procedures outlined below « 

1. Read the oourse descriptions. The basic skills will be dealt with in 
each course, 

2. Deoide which courses you would be most Interested in taking next year. 
Seleot TWO for each semester, indicating your first and second choices. 

Be sure you fill in all the blanks. Don't forget your name and grade, 

3. Return the survey forms and oourse descriptions to your teacher. This 
is a preliminary survey which will be used by your parents, teachers, and 
guidance counselors to help you make your final choioe. 
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Course Suggestions : 

Course Number 551 THE WCftLD AND YOU (Phase 5; Fall Semester) 
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In this course you will read and discuss literature which focuses on 
the problems young people face in growing up today. The literature to be 
studied includes short stories, plays and novels which explore those problems 
which arise as the teenager tries to discover his own abilities and interests, 
what his role in home and community should be, and to recognize the conflict 
between conform ity and individuality. 



Course Number 552 THE WCRLD (F ENTERTAINMENT (Phase 5} Spring Semester) 

What do you do in your leisure time? In this course you will explore 
various forms of entertainment, suoh as spectator sports, television, movies, 
theater and music. You will be encouraged to devslop your own standards of 
Judgmont; why, for example, do you like one movie bettor than another? 



Course Number 553 MYTHOLOGY, FOLKLORE, AND LEGEND (Phase 5; Spring Semester) 

In ancient tines and in our own day, myths, folklore, and legend have 
been a part of man's Life and hav3 evolved with his culture. From the 3 tudy 
of these stories, ire can see how all men have been concerned with the sare 
hopes, fear3, joys, problems, and ideas. 



Course Number 554 BASIC COMMUNICATIONS (Ffcase 5} Fall Semester) 

This oourse is to help you acquire communication skills - reading, 
writing, speaking, listening and thinking - and apply them to your everyday 
life. You will write letters, conduct interviews, and participate in a club 
meeting. Y ou will examine newspapers, magazines, and radio to evaluate their 
influence upon your daily decisions. The course is for ycu if you have prob- 
lems with language skills and wish to learn at a slower pace. 



Course Number 541 INDIVIDUALIZED ENGLISH (Fhases 5-4; Fall and Spring Semesters) 

In this course you will choose various project s on which to work at your 
own pace with the toacher's guidance. Among the possible projeots will be 
reading units on suoh topics as Dating and Early Marriage, True Adventures, 
and Sports; res6aroh projects on Codes and Ciphers, Travel, and Money; as wolL 
as reading exercises and vocabulary practice. A project may take from one to 
four weeks, depending upon its difficulty and your interest. 



Course Number 542 GRAMMAR REVIEW (Fhases 5-4; Spring Semester) 

Admission to this course will be permitted only if test results show that 
the student needs further instruction in the rules of grammar and further 
“0 tics in mage and spelling, 

ERIC 
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Course Number 5H I^IVIDUALIZED READING (Pha3ej 5*1; Fall and Spring Semesters) 

Individualized Reading is a course In which you will be allowed to read - 
in the classroom - books that interest you c You will be encouraged to develop 
a wide range of reading interests and to probe more deeply into the reading 
that you do. As an aid to evaluating your progress, you will keep a record of 
your reading in a notebook in which you will comment on your reading experi- 
ences* A final project will deal with an author, themo, or type cf reading of 
your choice* Some class instruction in writing will be included. 



Course Number 512 INDIVIDUALIZED VJRITING (phases 5-1} Spring Semester) 

This course vAll help you develop basic writing skills in narration, 
description, and explanation. Y our writing assignmen ts will be based upon 
personal experiences and observation, and you will bo helped to discover, 
develop and express ideas in a lively, effective way* (Class limit 2C) 



Course Number 441 LITERARY EXPLORATIONS (Phase 4; Fall Semester) 

In this course you will reed westerns, spy thrillers, mysteries, Gothic 
novels, and science fiction* You w ill discover the reasons for the popularity 
of these books, compare the types of hero, and decide whether you like one 
kind better than another e 



Course Number 442 ACCENT: U.S.A. (Phase 4) Spring Semester 

Ibis course will offer a wide range of short stories and essays concerned 
with both the history of America and America today* Students will also be en- 
couraged to read longer works, both fiction and non-fiction, concerning Ameri- 
can life* 



Course Number 431 BUSINESS ENGLISH (Phases 4-3} Fall Semester) 

Th is course is designed as a review of punctuation, spelling, and letter 
styles. Emphasis will be given to those skills needed in transcribing and con>» 
posing business letters* 



Course Number 432 B ASIC COMMUNICATIONS H (Phases 4~3; Spring Semester) 

This course is designed to help the student improve his writing, speaking, 
and study skills on an individual basis* 

Course Number 411 THEATER ARTS (Phases 4-1} Fall Semester) 

The arts of thn theater include stage design, costume design, makeup, 
lighting, and direction, as well no aoting. This course will acquaint you 
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with some fundamental ooncepts of theater arts as you participate in the 
production of several 3cenes and one-act plays# 



Course Number 331 NON-FICTION (Phase 3$ Fall Semester) 

You will read works other than fiction and analyze them as to purpose, 
stylo, and effectiveness# Materials will include magazine articles, essays, 
biographies, and books on adventure and travel# 



Course Number 332 THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE (Phase 3; Spring Semester) 

n The Bible is both the all-time best seller and by far the most translated 
book in the world# For English-speaking people the most significant translation 
is the King James or Authorized Version, completed in 1611# » »Because of its 
widely acknowledged aesthetic superiority , the King James Version" will be 
used in this course which is designed to acquaint the student with some of the 
best known selections# 



Course Number 321 AMERICAN HERITAGE (Phases 3-2; Spring Semester) 

As a literate American, you will want to be acquainted with some of the 
great writers of America *s past and present# This is your chance to read suoh 
authors as Poe, Whitman, Steinbeck, Hemingway, Thoreau, Updike, Robinson, and 
Frost# Emphasis will be placed on New England authors 0 



Course Number 311 PUBLIC SPEAKING (Phases 3-1; Fall Semester) 

Public Speaking is a oourse designed for the student who would like to 
acquire self-confidence and poise while developing formal oral communication 
skills# Phiphasis will be placed on the organization, structure, research and 
delivery required in public speaking# The student will be encouraged to develop 
his own thoughts, feelings, and personal attitudes into an effective message for 
specific occasions# 



Course Number 312 JOURN ALISM (Phases 3-1 ; Spring Semester) 

H ow do Journalists determine vhat is news? Where do they go to find it? 
How do they write it? What oriteria can the public use to interpret and evalu- 
ate the written word as it appears in the press? The search for answers will 
lead the student into an intriguing and practical occupation* 



Oourse Number 313 PCETRY SEMINAR (Phases 3-1 J Fall Semester) 

Pootry is an intensive system of communication# like other systems, 
poetry may be best examined by identifying its purposes, its assumptions, and 
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the rules and rights of both poets and readers. The seminar method will 
be used to permit the student to express his opinion of how and what a poem 
means • The course will also provide time for individual reading ard writing 
projects that satisfy the students own special interests. 



Course Number 221 ENGLISH HERITAGE (Ehase 2$ Fall Semester) 

This course will aoquaint you with the ideas and viewpoints that have 
shaped the thinking of Englishmen* Y ou may read widely or intenseively in 
the romantic, classical, and realistic traditions of English literature. 



Course Number 222 MCOERN LITERATURE (Phase 2* Spring Semester) 

The upheaval of today 1 s world is reflected in current literature, VJhat 
insight can be gained by the study of such authors as John Knowles, J, D t Sal- 
inger, Harper Lee, Albeo, Camus, Anouilh, Beckett, Brecht, and Koestler? 



Course Number 211 RESEARCH SEMIN AR (Ffeaces 2-1$ Fall Semester) 

The course will provide the student with the methods and tools of objective 
research. After a group investigation of a controversial issue, each student 
will do research reports - written and oral « on a subject of individual interest. 



Course Number 212 DEBATE (Phases 2«lj Spring Semester) 

In this course the studont will gain experience in organizing ideas and 
materials for public discussion and formal debate,. After an orientation unit, 
the student will be expected to research material independently. The annual 
topic for secondary school debating contests may be used for study. 



Course Number 214 EASTERN STUDIES (Phase3 2-1$ Fall Semester) 

With our present involvement in Asia, it may be a matter of survival for 
us to understand more fully the difference between the Occidental and Oriental 
attitudes and points of view. You will be introduced to some of these con- 
cepts through the study of the literatures, arts, and philosophies of the Near 
and Far East, 



Course Number 215 ADVANCED GRAMMAR (Phases 2-1$ Fall Semester) 

This course is for the student who is interested in studying the formal 
Btruoture of language, ffe will review latinized grammar and work with struc- 
tural and transformational systems , 
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Course Number 216 DRAMATIC LITERATURE (Phases 2-1$ Spring Semester 

In this course you will study different types of dramatics literature 
such as tragedy, com edy, and social drann„ You will also become familiar 
with the evolution of dramatio forms and practices, analyze the structure 
of plays, and visualize their production® 



Course Number 217 LANGUAGE AND REALITY (Phases 2-1 j Spring Semester) 

What is communication? This course will attempt to investigate the com- 
plex process by which human beings relate to themselves, to each other, and 
to the world around them through language. After a study of the structure of 
language, you will also consider such areas as the community, the school, the 
news media, and the ntertainment world* 



Course Number 111 PHILOSOPHY (Phase 1; Fall Semester) 

Philosophy is concerned with metaphysical, logical, ethical, political, 
and aesthetic problems. This oourse will first introduce the student to some 
of the questions involved and then consider the answers suggested by ruch 
philosophers as Plato and Aristotle, Spinoza, Kart, James, Kierkegaard, and 
Whitehead* 



Course Number 112 SHAKESPEARE SEMIN AH (Phase 1} Fall Semester) 

This course is designed to help the student understand why Shakespeare 
is the world’s most universally admired playwright* Discussion will deal with 
the beauty of the language, the-inner conflicts of the characters, and the 
relevancy of their problems* E ckground reading and the writing of oritcioal 
analyses will be an essential part of the course* 



Course Number 113 SEMINAR IN IDEAS (Phase 1$ Spring Semester) 

Seminar in Ideas is a course for the self-motivated student in which the 
instructor will servo primarily as a source parson and an observer. The olass 
will choose a aubjeot or a series of subjects for study from such areas as 
religion, phile sophy, psychology, and moral or oooial problems* Students will 
read books and articles, write reports, and be responsible for leading class 
discussions* (Jlass limit 15) 



Course Number 412 HUM\NITB>> I (Phases 4-1 5 Fall Semester) 

Art is a part of our daily lives, whether we know it or not* To under- 
stand why this is so, you will study the different ways man has expressed his 
ideal and emotions in the areas of architecture, sculpture, painting, litera- 
ture, music, and the applied arts* 
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Course Number 314 HUMANITIES II (Phases 3*1 5 Spring Semester) 

Manta Interests ohange; therefore, his artlstlo expression changes 
in aubjoot, form, and style, X ou will study here man's reourring philo- 
sophical ooncerns - with himself, with religion, with the material world - 
and his expression of these concerns, 

NOTE i SEE NEXT PAGE FCR SCHEDULE CF COURSES BY LEVELS AND BY SEMESTER, 

****»*««»««**«»*«»»* 

FIRST SURVEY FORM FOR N CN-GRADED HUSE-EIECTIVE ENGLISH PRCGRAM 



NAME 



Last 



HiASE 

First ~ 

PRESENT GRADE 



FIRST SEMESTER (Fall) 



1st oholoa 


Course No. 


Course Title _ 


2nd choice 


Course No. 


Course Title _ 


SECOND SEMESTER (Spring) 




1st choioe 


Course No. 


Course Title _ 


2nd choioe 


Course No. 


Course Title 
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SCHEDULE OF COURSES FOR FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS ACCORDING TO LEVEL 



Ml 

Phase 5 t The World and leu 

Basic Communications I 
Individualized Reading 
Individu aliaed English 

Phase A : Literary Explorations 

Business English 
Theater Arts 
Humanities I 
Individualized English 
Individualized Reading 

Phase 3 t Non-Fiotion 

Public Speaking 
Poetry Seminar 
Business English 
Theater Arts 
Humanities I 
Individualized Reading 

Phaae 2 : English H eritage 

Researoh Seminar 
Eastern Studies 
Advanoed Grammar 
Public Speaking 
Poetry Seminar 
Theater Arts 
Humanities I 
Individualized Reading 

Hiaaa 1 t Philosophy 

Shakespeare Seminar 
Researoh Seminar 
Eastern Studies 
Advanoed Grammar 
Publio Speaking 
Poetry Seminar 
Theater Arts 
Humanities I 
Individualized Reading 



Ph aBO 5 i The World of Entertainment 
Myth, Folklore, and legend 
Grammar Review 
Individualized English 
Individualized Reading 
Individualized Writing 

Phase L s Acoent* U.S*A. 

Basic Conmunioations II 
Grammar Review 
Individualized English 
Individualized Reading 
Individualized Writing 

Phase 2 5 Bible as Literature 

American Heritage 
Journalism 
Humanities II 
Basio Communications II 
Individulaized Reading 
Individualized Writing 

Phaso 2 t Modem Literature 

Debate 

Dramatio Literature 
Language and Reality 
American Heritage 
Journalism 
Humanities H 
Individualized Reading 
Individualized Writing 

Phase 1 t Seminar in Ideas 

Debate 

Dramatio Literature 
language and Reality 
Journalism 
Humanities II 
Individualized Reading 
Individualized Writing 
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Bozeman Senior High School English Curriculum 
Bozeman, Montana 



Grades 10-12 



1970-71 
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ENGLISH CURRICULUM 

A, SOPHOMORES English II is required for Sophomores* In addition to their 
required English, sophomores may take English Electives (Creative Writing, 
Debate, Journalism, Speech I and Vlord Clues), 

B. JUNIORS AND SENIORS - The BSHS English curriculum enables Juniors and Seniors 
to take courses in grammar, vocabulary, composition and literature according 
to their needs and interests. Since all courses are offered on a semester 
basis, each Junior and Senior will need to select a minimum of two English 
courses each year in order to meet the State graduation requirement of four 
English credits. Additional courses may be selected from both the Required 
and Elective English courses. A description of each follows: 

Advanced Com »os it ! on - The purpose of this course is for the student (especially the 
college bound student) to become competent at writing essays. Four basic types 
of essays are dealt with: argumentative, expository, descriptive, and narrative. 
Material dealing with the essay types is presented to the class; some outside 
reading is assigned as a basis for essay assignments; there is some class discus- 
sion of composition techniques and ideas dealt with in the essays. For the most 
part, class time is spent in writing the essays. 

American Novel and Short Story - A course designed to acquaint students with American 
novelists and short story writers. Most of the emphasis is placed upon 20th 
century writers, with some introduction to writers before the 1900’r. Students 
taking this course should plan to do a great deal of reading and very little, if 
any writing, Students should plan to purchase foul* or five paperbacks. 

British and World Novel - Will explore, compare and contrast the potential and limita- 
tions of the novel and short story drawn from British, European and Asian authors. 

Business English and Communication - The main objective will be to develop the student^ 
ability to communicate effectively in business. Specifically this means: 1. A 
review of grammar; 2, The ability to set up written communications of all types 
in such a form that they are pleasing to the eye and easy to read and understand; 
3, The ability to spell correctly and to attain variety in bus ines s -word usage. 



English II - A review of the basic usage of our language and a study of word and 

sentence structure through literature. Students work with short stories, plays, 
essays, novels, and poetry. Emphasis is placed on writing, speaking, and reading. 

English III - Concentrates on development of American Literature. Much of the writing 

relates to literature read. Students practice library skills and write a research 
paper. Includes a review of grammar, intensive study of verbals and usage rules. 

English IV - Survey of English 1 itrra ture, inc luding independent reading, composition 
inspired by and oral interpretation of literature. Also a review of grammar. 



English Literature - Since, in one semester, a survey course is not possible, the 
course has for its main goal the study of some of the outstanding English 
authors (Shakespeare, Swift, Hardy), the Romantic poets (Wordsworth, Shelley , 
K^ats, Coleridge, Byron), the Victorian poets, some modern poets, and novelists 
A brief time Is spent on British short story writers and essayists. 



Hi story of Theatre I - Plays from Sophocles (495-405 B.C.) to Ibsen will be studied. 
The emphasis will be on reading plays and understanding the period in which 
they were written. There will be some acting. 




orv of Theatre II - Plays from Ibsen (1828-1906) to Ionesco (1912-llving) will be 
read. This will be largely modern and contemporary drama. The emphasis will 
be on *eadlng plays and understanding their period and author. Some acting. 
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Individual Problem-Solving Methods - Provides experience in the use of the library 
as an individual study and research center and an opportunity for the mature 
motivated student to explore his own specific areas of interest and develop 
individual study habits. Both oral and written reports are made. 

Linguistics - Analyze and study the English language through chosen literature cut- 
tings and transformational grammar. Individual research and reporting will be 
an essential part of this course. 

Mass Communications - The study of the effects of the communications media upon our 
society. It includes emphasis on advertising, the motion picture industry, th*.-i 
press, radio and T.V., magazines and popular culture. Activities include a 
variety of reading and writing assignments as well as producing a short film, 

Modern Poetr y - A survey of American and British modern poetry from Walt WhLtman and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, through the period of T, S. Eliot and Ezra Pound influ- 
ence, to the protest and rock poetry of the present. Students are encouraged 
to interpret poetry and to try their hand at writing poetry. 

Mythology - Involves the study and interpretation of ancient myths as some of them 
relate to world literature. This course might include primitive, oriental, 
Greek and Roman myths. Also included would be the study of the Iliad, Odyssey, 
and other related works of literature. 

Non -Fiction - This course is designed to include the reading and studying of bio- 
graphies, essays and articles, etc. There will be an emphasis placed upr.i 
contemporary issues through the various forms of non-fiction writing today, as 
well as the study of the non-fiction writers and works of the past. Students 
should plan to read a great deal and to take advantage of the opportunity to 
write an example of each type of non-fiction. Purchase of paperbacks necessary. 



ENGLISH ELECTIVES (Do NOT meet English credit requirement.) 



Creative Writing - A class expressly for those who wish to write subjectively. 

Emphasis is placed upon self-expression through the fotm of the short story, 
poetry, drama and criticisms. Creative Writing classroom experience aims to 
sharpen the ability to communicate through written expressions. 



D ebate: The ory and Pra ctice - This course is designed for the students who are 

interested in academic or competitive debating. It will provide discussion of 
debate principles and opportunities for practical application of principles. 

Journalism - The objectives of this course areJ 1. To prepare for wo.k on the high 
school newspaper • 2. To acquire habits of clear, concise written expression, 
and a critical attitude toward news. 3. An ability to evaluate the worth of 
publications. 4. To acquire skill in collecting, condensing, and organizing 
material. 5. To learn the history and ethics of the newspaper profession. 

Speech I - The purpose of this course is to provide speaking experience in the broad 
fields of speech and to explore the students' skills as a speaker. 

Sp eech II - The purpose of this course is to provide an in-depth study of di.^euasi tni*?, 
debate, contest cpeech and other related areas of speech. 



Vord Clues - The major objectives of this course are: 1. To make familiar those 
Greek and Latin roots which are clues to meanings of unknown or Imperfectly 
understood English words. 2. To ensure a swifter and more accurate comprehen- 
sion of what we read. 3. To develop In our own writing and speech finer dis- 
Y 2 T) i/^vcrifTiinar ion in the choice of words. , 

tl\lL b / 
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Fayettevi lle-Manlius Senior High School Non-GradecI, Phased, Mini-Electives 

Manlius, New York 



Grades 10-12 



1970-1971 
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An Experiment in Non -Graded . Phased, Min’ ~£ f: : : t?vc*is 

F - A\ Sen f High School - Sop?- ^570 - June i 97 1 
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E^gl i 


Mr ni -Courses ~ 

sh Deportment ~ Non -Graded E*ee 
Sawe period 


hies and T^urr; 
f : vss -- 1970-19 ; t 
reyvnor course 




Teach sr 


fJilSX ^ 


Second S gmc s> i e r 


t . 


Conk! in 


Independent S*udy and Ind?-* 
v f dun J Read; ng 


Independent Study and 
v ? cue i. Rea ding* -Mo d<? i J n 
Cranui,Ncvet s*, & Poetry ? 


2, 


waase?' 


P f ay Keadrng 


tmotiono Rowe" of Words 
i Vocobu 3 er y GrovrJhi 


3, 


Car i' 


Speech 


Speech 


4. 


Ray 


Speech 


Spec c;h 


5o 


Parrel ! 


L J ngu 5 sf i cs 


Wr ? ting Ci fnic 


6. 


Terrel 5 


independent Study and fndl : - 
vf dun* Read I ng 


Independent Stuoy end indi- 
vidual Reading or 
Shakespeare Series 


7. 


McKinnon 


Atee ha n } cs of \vr i v f n g 


Reading Corrprchens r on 


8. 


Hi estand 


Vocabu lar y~P repo rat ion for 
College Boards 


Modern Novel 


9. 


Hayes 


Crea t i ve W r i t i ng 


Humor in Literatjre 


10. 


Keane 


Literature of Protest 
(Black and Wh! io) 


Modern Poetry ~ Oral 
J nterpretat 1 oi> 


1 1 . 


Henry 


Myths of Many CuHures 


Humanities (Rena i ssoonce Mot 


12. 


Smith 


Tales of Adventure A Mystery 


Science Fiction ?? 


13. 


Wechs cr 


Speed Reading - tmprovernen r 
of Reading 


Speod Reading - Improvement 
of Reading 


0 
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Seme Advantages of the Mon-Graded Phased Elect rves - AUni-Ccurses 
o iJ 36 ci'assos (Regular Classes 3 days a wesk « Mir ?■••£ feet ives 
2 days a week'- 



ll* Gives each pup! b t-he apporl uni ty ■ o iske s. x elect i vess 
hnore !f he vrshesl dj -fn g his high school years >2£ .the, 
serge j^Sme that hu f s f 7rg the advantage o* © r^g^ei? 
creeled course ?n English;*, 

2. Gfvts: each pupi? the chance ro beaefH A urn air Iresv 0 
teachere {or more] in -stead ot 3,, 

*5 Gives some pupils the chance* of taking e j ec tW o oX o 
^mewhaj. hj^h^r £hase : hen hfs regular MngTfsh coursed 

4* Gives each pupil a chance fc*" an j n do o on >j e tv? j>td£LZ elective, 

5 e Gives each pup r $ b h a chance to get a &!L£?uii 7 i?. it 

Dev e 1 o pro e n v a J_ Ro£\it£9, « either Comp- eKensao"n or Speed 
Read! ng or VocabuSai^y Bufrdhig* 

6c Gives each pup ll a chance tor or? elective in Snoe ch o 

7 0 Gives some pupils © chance to take some remed^a^ or corrective 
electives ~ such as Sgo I [_]££ a n SnJ .U.M - 

8« Gives each pjpi © chance to benefit rror.i the special strengths 

and Interests o? the whose English stavf* 

MSS£'i 5 &ta! 12^1 
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Meeh cnics of P!an for Mon-Graded Phased Electives 12 days a week) 



1 „ Pupils report fn September to reoutor cla ss- scheduled in spring, 
{Same grouping plan and grade Tevel^p! aiT’v« have used in the 
past 3 

2 a Teacher fe) !s each class of plan for elect Ives and gives list of 
elective** 

a, Two dciys o week,, Swill go io regular ;kss 3 clays, a week) 

b„ Choice of 6 or 7 electives offered duTTnd that period* 

gssert tsbSS&S&r’ 

3* Pupils s 5 gu up for electives for tarsi semester and second 
semester* {Put courses offered in order of preference 4both 
semesters I * Include nil electives offered on .both lists). 

4* Teacher files list in English office* Teacher aide gets classes 
organized {Numbers have to buiancelo Teacher aide sends lists 
to regular teachers, who then tel! their pupils where to report 
on Tuesday and Thursdays* 

5, Electives are marked either P 5 Pass) or F {failed), if pupil, 
fails, the mark is reported to requtar teacher# who reduces the 
last mark of that semester by one tetter grade* Teacher of 
elective will hove to report marks to rg fiul ar Teacher before that 
regular teacher marks report cord for tbird”6r sixth marking., 

5* Teacher tenches seme elective to four other groups that 
semester - seme 4 other classes he or she has during "day,, 

to Teacher gives one sentence description of course to typist who 
will compile list and have ready the descriptions fer pupils 
in September - rni meo (1240 needed). 

0» Teacher also sends brief outline of course end dittoed materials 
to English office for Hies. 

9. Teacher Aide sends lists also to Office and to Guidance Office, 
Study Hall YeoRhers. 

10» During his high school years, a student who wished could ioke 
9 electives Instead of 6 and receive i unit of elect f ve credi ts 
or 12 electives insteed~*of 6 and receive I exfnT’uKIt of credit* 
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■■ , M» «, Tor ref I 
2, M si Confclir, 



3 . Mr, R e y 



4, Mrs, Carr 



5., Mrs* tVenser 
6, Mr* Hayes 



V,, Mr So McKinnon 
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Ml.vi - COURSES 



I nds pc-orient C u d y 



Speech 



Spasch 



Crol Reading cm? 
Plays 



Creative Wrtffftsj 



Organ izat! on and 
Mechanics of Writing 



'fetaHy Indi'vSduail program 
pil armed by stuoY-ht w? i; h ho T p of 
V tocher - a sik'.«..«n •; oriented 
program TiwTivIng studeiH choice 
oi subject and ?ndl vidua? ; itd 
d£- v-j f op'/fen V of V rail choice •• 
jmog trta’i i on, I nnov^tf ionp creav- I *•- 
° i y encouraged. 

Effective, practice? s-paoctt 
Exercises fn class dl scus:it cn 
end debs'?* 

Ore.-naif 1c Readings 
E>.cerc5ses in a variety of 
'i C speech oHueHons. 

A course ?r. Speech has o pr im- 
ary atinj an acquisition of pots*. 
One never fails feeling nervous 
when appearing in front of a 
group but e person can (earn to 
conceal this tour. 

We accomplish those aims through 
pan'iomfme, play reading,, syn- 
chronizing to records and various 
other excerclses and drills* 

3 make ?t a habit to allow the 
students to hevo mush to say In 
determining v.'hat they will stmdy 
In Speech, 



Course Cse! f-esp Sarto f cry tit tel 
wilt emphasize voice projection, 
dramatic effect and enjoyment of 
the playeri ght *s croft,. 

A .continuing workshop using group 
discussion and motivation., 
Students moy choose any .or . a 
of the ntajor 1 5 terery forms* 
poetry, short fiction, long 
fiction, drama or satire, 
individual student pnrtlcipat ion 
will be stressed. 
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•$„ Mr* Far re St 



9„ Mrs, Hlestand 



10, A'. i'So Wechsler 



It. Mr<s, Smith 



12c Airs, Henry 



13c Mrs* Keane 



History of the 
•E t r g ' I sit >. .enguage 



CoiEpyiJ R repi»rot<jry 
Vocatu t e.f y 



A survey of the slsi *■<» ‘ opmsof of 
the G n gl Ish JiiirjjagtSp spoken 
arc written, f M uii» ’htio-EuropTifm, 
through Vauter.-l-c, vs; th LalTrsate, 
Scantpevlo?* &ud ~rencn in- 
fluences tc MtddEs ond ftipdero 
E|jgt Ish , 

A vc c abu « er y-bu ; i d? riy course, 
wl ?b omphanis a tt Vhe meaning, 
derivation. pronu negation* one! 
spa 1 1 1 n g of rco r d a scramo r. t y 
8ftcpsnj(i««J In cof lege- level 
reeding. 



Speed Reeding And 
improvement of reading 
skills 



Techniques end practice in In- 
creeping reeding speed with 
emphasis cn flexibility end 
comprehensi or» t 



Tales of Mystery 
cr.d Adventure 



Reading mystery and adventure 
stories to increase enjoyment 
ar.o' to deeper appreciation. 



Mythology Myths of many cuttures - Focus 

of this course is oca comparison 
of the myth of various cultures, 
with emphasis on thy myths oS 
creation and "the Fa; I* 
Sbeginnfngs of Man's problems! 

Literature of Protest At. Invest I gat ton of historical 

meaning of protest and Individ- 
ual readings on subject, with 
Rc'jph E?l 'son's no vet $ nvf slbf e 
Mon os central work 
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Walter Hines Page Senior High School 
English Language Arts Course Offerings 
Bulletin for Parents and Pupils 



Greensboro, North Carolina 



1970-1971 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS CURRICULUM 

The Page High School English Language Arts Curriculum is 
divided into four categories: language, literature, composition, 

and mass media. From these categories, students are assisted 
by language arts teachers in selecting Individual ccurse sequences 
according to both their interests and their needs. Because of the 
interrelationship of the language arts skills, all courses in all 
areas involve reading, writing, listening* speaking, and vocabulary 
building. It is the primary purpose of this curriculum to supply 
the fundamental skills necessary for communicating human experience; 
therefore, the principal objective in all areas of study is to 
stimulate students to make maximum progress toward clear and 
appropriate language, toward thoughtful and correct speech and 
writing, toward intelligent listening and reading, and toward a 
continuing interest in literature* 
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Information for Students and Parents 



1. During the fall semester all incoming sophomores and those students new 
to Page who 3how need for more basic instruction will take Introductory 
language Arts (ILA). Students will enroll in Basic Reading and/or 
Basic Composition upon recommendation of the ILA teacher or the junior 
high school teacher. If so recommended, a student may take one of the 
basic courses simultaneously with ILA, Ordinarily, however, students 
are not encouraged to take more than one English language arts course 
per semester until they have completed ILA and at least one semester of 
Basic Reading or Basic Composition (if required). 

2. All students at Page High School must take a minimum of one English 
language arts course each semester. Except for the restrictions 
outlined in item one, the maximum number of language arts courses 
which a student may elect to take in a given semester will be deter- 
mined on an individual basis after conferences with his teacher 

and his guidance counselor. 

3. During his three years at Fage, a student will select a minimum 
of six semesters of work in the English Language Arts Department; 
of these, one will be ILA, two mist be from literature (including 
Basic Readingf if required) and two must be from composition, 
language, and/or mass media (including Basic Corposition, if re- 
quired) , Students are expected to pay close attention to meeting 
college entrance requirements as they select their courses. 

b. The school store stocks a limited number of paper back books used 
in our program# These may be purchased by individuals desiring 
personal copies of class-used materials# 



O 
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Development of Program 

On November 12, 1968, the Page High School English Deportment 
unanimously agreed to undertake a complete revision of the language 
arts curriculum. The first step in developing the new program involved 
establishing a consensus with regard to weaknesses in the traditional 
course offerings. Individual courses were then proposed in the four 
areas in language arts composition, language, literature, and mass 
media -- with literature courses being grouped according to theme, genre, 
and content or subject. Pupils were surveyed in order to determine their 
course preferences and needs. Committees and sub* commit tee 9 were estab- 
lished to outline courses according to a common format; professional 
materials were studied prior to the preparation of course outlines. The 
Page Language Arts Chart (PLAC) was designer to enable teachers and 
counselors to determine the skills and concepts stressed in each course 
and to help assure that there be no omissions in the basic language arts 
background of each pupil. Plans were outlined for preparation and mainte- 
nance of individual pupil profile folders* Recommendations were made 
regarding orientation, scheduling, testing, research, a department re- 
source center, para-professional assistance, and a summer workshop to 
prepare a syllabus and to plan for the implementation of the program. 

The proposal was approved by the Senior High School Curriculum Committee 
of the Greensboro City Schools on March 12, 1969 and a workshop ensued 
in the summer. 

Throughout the development of the program, prior to its being 
implemented, many people gave valuable assistance and advice. Page 
librarians, guidance counselors, and members of seven other departments 
within the school were called upon for help at various points, as was 
Nelson Wallace, Testing Supervisor for Greensboro City Schools. Princi- 
pal Robert Newton gave constant support in couutless ways. Dr. Kenneth 
R* Newbold, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction and Pupil Personnel 
Services, worked closely with Page teachers, and Dr. W.J. House, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, gave his endorsement to the project, conferences 
were held with representatives of the State Department of Public In- 
struction and with Dr, Daniel Beshara, Regional Director, Advanced 
Placement Program. Teachers participating in the sucaner workshop of 
1969 attended the aunmer conference of the North Carolina English Teachers 
Association at Boone, North Carolina, where they consulted with Dr, James 
Layton, reading clinician at Appalachian State University. Mr. William 
B, Brown, former behavioral psychologist at Che University of Houston, 
visited Page on three occasions, spending one full day training and ad- 
vising workshop members in the writing of BSO's. After having studied 
copies of the material prepared during the school term, Dr. Ployd Rinker, 
Assistant to the President of College Entrance Examination Board and 
former Executive Secretary of the Commission on English, analyzed ard 
evaluated the new program in the light of national trends in language 
arts curricula. 

In the summer of 1970, six English language arts teachersat Page 
studied the course critiques made by students and teachers during the 
first year the program was in operation. Then they edited and/or revised 
each course description and appended to roost courses material of service 

O 



to the teacher. The third level of composition and of reading was 
changed from "Basic" to "Intermediate" and both were re-designed, 
addition, two entirely new courses were outlined. 

Workshop Members, 1969: 

Woodrow Carney 
Barbara Ferrell 
Iris Runsinger 
Carolyn Lithgo 
Sue Medley 
Martha Morris 



Workshop Kecbers, 1970 
Tony £ryant 
Nell Hofer, secretary 
Iris Hunsinger 
Carolyn Lithgo 
Sue Medley 
Betty Sextou 
Lois Wyche 



o 
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PURPOSES OF THE ^EW LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM AT PAGE 
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1* To provide better motivation and direction for pupils and teachers 

2. lo measure achievement realistically and purposefully 

3. To afford sequential or developmental progress 

4. To prevent unnece? sary repetition of subject matter 

5. To provide *.he means for interested people to study the Page English 
Language Arts Program 

6. To give language arts teachers greater responsibility in serving as 
counselors in helping students select the courses which will best 
meet their needs and interests 

7. To put less emphasis on more acquisition of knowledge and more 
reliance on conceptual learning and cognitive skills 

8. To offer courses which provide the* means of meeting the needs of 
every pupil 

9. To structure courses with specific but flexible demands 

10. To put into practice the interrelationship of all the language arts 
skills in every course 

11. To design a program based on behavioral objectives rather than 
textbooks 

12. To eliminate "repeat sections" and "tracks" or "levels" and permit 
students from any grade and any ability group (except special 
education) to take any course (except AP) if the course is needed 
by that student 

13. To provide for more individualized instruction through various 
levels of progress within the basic courses and independent study 
in all courses 

14. To eliminate the apparent effort to teach everything to evei/b^d 
every year and probably teach nothing 
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Page No 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS COURSES 



Computer No 



000 


Introductory Language Arts (ILA) 


1025 


Composition; 




001 


Basic Composition A 


1055 


002 


Basic Composition B 


1055 


003 


Intermediate Composition 


1056 


004 


Advanced Composition 


1060 


005 


Dramatics A 


1070 


006 


Dramatics B 


1070 


007 


Speech A 


1090 


008 


Speech B 


1090 


009 


Beginning Creative Writing 


1058 


010 


Advanced Creative Writing 


1059 


Mass Media: 




021 


The Art of Film 


1078 


022 


Script Writing 


1079 


023 


Journalism I A 


1080 


024 


Journalism I B 


1080 


025 


Journalism II A 


1085 


026 


Journalism II B 


1085 


027 


Yearbook I A 


1130 


028 


Yearbook I B 


1130 


029 


Yearbook IT A 


1131 


030 


Yearbook II B 


1131 


031 


Print » Sight, Sound; Mina Media Survey 


1077 


Language: 






O 041 


Language: Its Natuie and History 


1917 


ERJC 042 


Modern Grammar 


1915 
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Page No, 




Computer 


Language 


(cent . ) 




043 


Linguistic a 


19 6 


044 


Business Communications A 


6920 


045 


Business Communications B 


6920 


Literature: 




051 


Basic Reading A 


1100 


052 


Basic Reading B 


1100 


053 


Intermediate Reading 


1110 


054 


Advanced Reading 


1115 


056 


Theme; The Relationship Between Han and Woman 


1152 


057 


Theme: The Search for Personal Identity and Values 


1400 


058 


Theme: The Relationship Between Man and Society 


1154 


059 


Theme: The Achievements and Limitations of Man 


1410 


060 


Myths and Legends 


1145 


061 


Literature of the Bible 


1151 


062 


Ethnic Literature 


1146 


063 


The Short Story 


1165 


064 


The Short Story and the Novel 


1164 


065 


The Novel 


1162 


066 


Poetry-Music-Art 


1153 


067 


Critical Analysis of Poetry 


1155 


068 


Introduction to Drama 


1071 


069 


Drama: Study in Depth 


1075 


070 


Non-Fiction Literature 


.00 


071 


Advanced Placement English A 


1350 


C72 


Advanced Placement English B 


1350 


073 


World Literature 


1140 


075 


Shakespeare 


1120 
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Introductory Language Arts is required of all incoming sophomores 
and those students new to Page who demonstrate a definite need for 
improvement of their language arts skills* The purposes of the course 
are (1) to orient the student to Page High School and to the language 
arts curriculum, (2) to diagnose his abilities and give guidance in 
planning his language arts program, and (3) to reinforce certain language 
arts skills* It is a highly structured course taught by multiple 
teachers with a lead teacher(s) in order to provide uniform e::periences 
vital to the objectives of the program* Diagnostic tests are admin- 
istered early in the program and a pupil profile foldei' is maintained 
for each student. No single text is the basis for learning; rather, 
a bibliography of resources is to be consulted* Except for introductory 
and concluding portions, the program is organized by units (or mini 
courses) for which students are scheduled according to need. 

The introductory unit includes administration of various diagnostic 
texts, orientation to Page, and simple composition. Based on his per- 
formance on the diagnostic tests and in class, each student will be 
scheduled for up to four of the following units of study* Use of the 
Library, Parliamentary Procedure, Speech Improvement , Introduction to 
Language, Earning by Association, and Independent Study o The concluding 
unit includes listening skills, literary skills, and individual counseling 
to schedule future language arts courses. 



BASIC COMPOSITION, A and B 001-002 

Basic Composition, a requirement for those whose writing perfor- 
mance in Introductory Language Arts is below the established standard 
for that course (000) , may be taken by any student who needs further 
work in elementary composition principles. It is an individualized 
course providing intensive practice in correct usage and clear ex- 
pression of ideas. Level A embraces sentence construction, while 
Level B emphasizes writing unified paragraphs and simple essays. 



INTERMEDIATE COMPOSITION 003 

This course is concerned with individualizing the students 
writing progress; hence, the student is expected to go through a pemi- 
progratned sequence of instruction and application at his own pace* The 
teacher will give individual guidance and evaluation of student writing. 
He will present theory, test the understanding of it, and structure 
appropriate writing assignments at each stage of the sequence* 



ADVANCED COMPOSITION 00!* 

Advanced Composition is designed to train students to write clearly 
and correctly with attention to content, organization, diction, and 
rhetoric* Students will learn to recognize, employ, and evaluate the 
techniques of expository writing and will complete a research paper as 
an independent project. Topics for writing should ba derived from essays 
studied by the class as well as from individual interests and experiences* 
Each student should maintain a folder of corrected and revised assign- 
ments so that six-week and semester performance and progress may be 
evaluated in individual student-teacher conferences. 
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DRAMATICS a 005 

Beginning with a brief sketch of the development of the theater 
from primitive man to the twentieth century, this course affords the 
student the opportunity to participate in group and individual pan- 
tomimes, inprovisations, and scenes, with an emphasis on stage movement 
and oral projection and with pertinent assignments in reading and 
composition • 

DRAMATICS B 006 

This course involves practical study in make-up, costuming, stage 
setting and stage lighting as well as concentrated work in producing 
one-act plays; therefore, the student will evaluate tho work of his 
peers and that of professionals* Dramatics A is not necessarily a 
pre-requisite* 



SPEECH A 007 

This course is designed to assist the student in improving his 
oral communication* Much use will be made of the tape recorder in 
allowing the student to discover and overcome his own weaknesses* 
Emphasis will be placed on (a) improving the student's self-confidence 
through practice in speaking and (b) learning to express thoughts 
clearly and effectively in a speaking situation* 



SPEECH B 008 

In Speech B the student is given the opportunity to understand and 
apply the principles of inductive and deductive reasoning, to develop 
skills in persuasive speaking and critical listening, and to learn 
to prepare and present a traditional debate* Members of the Page High 
School debating team may come from this class* Prerequisites for the 
course are Speech A and/or teacher recommendation# 



BEGINNING CREATIVE WRITING 009 

Because H is recognized that not every person can attain ex- 
cellence in creative writing, students in this course will be evaluated 
on the basis of progress, with the first assignment in each unit serving 
es a pre-test and the last assignment serving as a final test* Growth 
in the ability to evaluate peer writing should also be measured* 

While errors in spelling, grammar, and sentence structure should be 
corrected in revision, they should play a minute part in determining 
grades# Instruction must be highly individualized* Students of ability 
should be allowed to progress beyond the scope of this course and work 
with objectives dele gat * to Advanced Creative Writing* 



ADVANCED CREATIVE URITIN0 010 

In Advanced Creative V*. Lting students will continue to develop in 
greater depth and intensity all of the behavioral objectives of Beginning 
Creative Writing (a pre-requisite for this course)# Pupils in this 

ERJC 
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ADVANCED CREATIVE WRITING (continued) 
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will be evaluated on the quality of their writing as well as on their 
growth and efforij however, instruction must continue to be highly 
individualized* This semester of work emphasizes narration and short 
story writing, but provision will be made for the student whoae interests 
and abilities lie in poetry or another literary form# (The student 
who desires to write drama may take Script Writing rather than Advanced 
Creative Writing*) 



THE ART OP Fill* 
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The Art of the Film in a cou M ::r; dvr'.g: v C Ic a 1 *'* 
to the nature, quality, in.’lurnec, and creative p^-tu 
fie tares. The student is ,-rt irVlnrd In piv* togr-if hy 
educated critical viewing of filnr* 
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SCRIPT WRITING 022 

This course is designed to give students a knowledge of the written 
form of scripts for radio, television, motion pictures, and the theater. 
Students are expected to develop an appreciation for these forms while 
they improve their writing ability* Students are required to compile 
portfolios of revised assignments that will be evaluated regularly in 
conferences with the teacher* 



JOURNALISM I and II, A and B 023-026 

Journalism I and II cover the newspaper publication as it pertains 
to high school needs* They build from basic principles and procedures 
to actual production in the first year (Journalism I) . The second y^ar 
(Journalism II) emphasizes review and production. The production includes 
the supervision of apprentice -students in Journalism I« Professional 
end student publications are utilized as often as possible to demonstrate 
techniques and practices* 



YEARBOOK I and II, A and B 027-030 

The courses in yearbook have two main goals: (l) to teach the 

student the business of publishing from providing publication revenue 
to the actual printing of a publication, and (2) to promote a spirit 
of cooperation, organization, and self-discipline through a highly 
structured, real business venture* The yearbook should be regaried 
as a means, not an ends as a teaching device, not an extracurricular 
activity* 
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PRINT, SIGHT, AND SOUND: A SURVEY OF MASS MEDIA 031 

This course is designed to help the student develop critical 
reading, listening, and viewing habits in regard to newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and television* Units should be organized arouri 
each of the four mediaj however, learning will be less fragmented 
and more comparable to real life if the media are tied together by 
means of comparison and contrast whenever possible# The primary 
purpose of the course is to develop the standard language arts skills 
while encouraging students to become more discriminating consumers 
of mass media, 



LANGUAGE: ITS NATURE AND HISTORY OI4I 

This course is an in-depth study of the history and nature of our 
language* Emphasis will be palced on the changes in order, structure, 
and usage of the language. 



modern grammar 01*2 

In this coarse the studenu briefly examines traditional, historical- 
coiqparative, structural, generative, and transformational grammars so 
that he may understand the main differences between traditional grammar 
and the modem grammars. The bulk of the course consists of the process 
of generating complex sentences from simple ones# The phonemic alphabet, 
pitch, stress and juncture, function words, morphemes, and compositions 
will also be studied. 



LINGUISTICS 01*3 

Linguistics is designed to increase the student r s awareness of the 
psychological and social functions of our language as reflected in lit- 
erature. Students will therefore read selected portions of major works 
(dramas, novels, the Bible), full length essays, and poems. Semantics, 
dialectology, and usage are stressed so that the student may gain a 
greater understanding of how the society influences our language. This 
course offers mch opportunity for group work and independent study. 



BUSINESS COliMUNICAIIONS 0W*,02*5 

Risiness Communications is designed for seniors taking business 
courses including Cooperative Office Occupations, Distributive Education, 
and Industrial Cooperative Training# This course includes word study, 
oral conrnini cat ions, review of English fundamentals, parallel reading, 
principlei of letter writing, business reports, and othsr written 
business comrrunlcations* One semester of typing i a pre-requisite for 
this course# 



BASIC READING, A and B 0$l-0$2 

Basic Reacing is a requirement of those whose reading performance 
FRir ln In+ -roduetory Language Arts is below an established standard for that 
course (OOO). Students who reaDizo that they have reading difficulty 
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BASIC READING, A and B (continued) 

may also eloct to taiv^ Basic Reading. Each student progresses at 
his own pace and may be re-cycled when achievement does not meet 
specified levels. A student may conplete Basic Reading in one se lester 
for one semester^ credit % or he may remain in the course two semesters, 
earning credit for each semester of satisfactory work. After the first 
semester, the student elect to take a second language arts course 
in addition to Basic Reading# Any student recommended for this course 
b y a junior high school teacher may take it simultaneously with In- 
troductory Language Arts. * 



HJTEMEDIATE READING 

Intermediate Reading is structured so that the student may de- 
velop an appreciation for literature while he improves his language 
and composition skills. Following the inductive method the course 
stresses vocabulary irprovement, discussion techniques, sentence 
structure, reading improvement and composition skills. The literature 
section of the course is designed so that students may see the relation- 
ship between literature and other types of art. The language and 
composition section of the course is interwoven with the literature 
section so that students may generate meaningful writing from literature 
pertinent to their everyday lives. Glasses are limited to those students 
who demonstrate a need for definite reading improvement beyond Basic 
Reading. 



ADVANCED READING 05U 

In Advanced Reading the student will follow an individualized 
program invidch he will work at his own pace to develop both ^peed and 
comprehension in reading. This is not a "speed reading 11 class, for the 
greatest emphasis is placed on critical and interpretive reading • 
Membership in the course will be permitted only upon the recommendation 
of the student's language arts teacher. 



THEME IN LITERATURE! 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MAN AND WOMAN °£ 6 

This course is designed to share with the student the experience 
and insights of mature writers in order to develop an understanding 
of the conflicts and attractions between men and women# Short stories, 
novels, poems, and plays will constitute the materials of the course. 
Student discussion (oral and written) and problem solving will be 
emphasized. 



THEME IN LITERATURE! 

THE SEARCH FOR PERSONAL IDENTITY AND VALUES 0^7 

This course is designed to aid students in their search Tor 
personal identity and values# Its philosophy is that one find9 him- 
self by finding others. The course should involve a great d^al of open 
discussion# Reticent students shoudl be given priority attention# 




THEME IN LITERATURE: 
MAN AND SOCIETY 
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The major purposes of this course are (l) to point out char- 
acteristics of society, (2) to show rian r s desire to escape from society, 
(3) to suggest some possible acceptable solutions to social problena, 
and (I4) to discuss various utopian societies and compare them with our 
society. Novels, short stories, poems, and biographies are used in 
order to show the effect of man and society on each other. The 
student will finish a teacher- approved independent semester project. 



THEMrpN LITERATURE: 

THE ACHIEVEMENT AND LIMITATIONS OF MAN ^9 

Since man has the innate desire to succeed, the student will seek 
to discover how man can diminish his limitations and increase his 
achievements. The students will observe majr^s successes and triumphs 
in life along with his weaknesses and failures through the study of 
current periodicals, poetry, novels, short stories, and biographies. 



MYTHS AND LEGENDS 060 

In studying myths, legends, and folktales from various countries 
and times, students in this course will focus their attention upon the 
origins, meanings, and influences of folklore on language, literature, 
and the arts. The major portion of class time will be allotted to the 
pursuit of independent study and group activities which will reinforce 
the understanding and itt$ortance of nythology as it relates to life 
and literature. Much attention will be given to word study and the in- 
terpretation of quotations in literature* in addition, each student 
will prepare a minimum of two creative projects related to the course. 



LITERATURE OF THE BIBIE 061 

The major purposes of this course are (l) to fill the void in our 
knowledge of our literary heritage in the Bible and (2) to gain an 
appreciation of the literature of the Bible through identifying its 
effects Oil the art forms of Western culture (music, art, drama, 
language, etc.). Selections from both the Old and the New Testament 
will be studied from the point of view of literature instead of 
religion. 



ETHNIC LITERATURE 062 

The students in this course will read principally from American 
literature by and about Negroes, Jews, American Indians, and Mexicans, 
so that (l) the members of a minority may develop a more realistic 
self-image and (2) both the majority and the minority may acquire new 
insights into the reflections in literature of the thoughts, problems, 
and aspirations of individuals belonging to minority groups in America. 
Two independent study projects will be prepared during the semester. 
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The word ethnic is hereby defined as If of, belonging to* or dis- 
tinctive of a particular racial, cultural, or language division of 
mankind^" also, r, of or belonging to a population subdivision marked 
by common features of language, customs, etc.” 

The word cultural is defined here as "the sum total of the 
attainments and learned behavior patterns# • • regarded as expressing 
a traditional way of life subject to gradual but continuous mod- 
ification by succeeding generations •" 



THE SHORT STORY 063 

The purposes of this course are (1) to acquire a working knowledge 
of the techniques used in the writing of the short story, and (2) to 
become familiar with the various works of noted authors# An approved 
independent study project will be completed by each student. 



THE SHORT STORY AND THE NOVEL ° 6 ^ 

In this course the student will examine, compare and contrast the 
elements of both the short story and the novel# Selections will be 
made from works of fiction which will enable one to (l) draw parallels 
or contrasts in elements, and/or (2) study both types of literary 
forms by the same author# 



THE NOVEL 065 

This course will be an intensive study of the novel form# The 
purpose will be to enable the student (l) to discover deeper insights 
into human experiences and values, (2) to acquire an understanding of 
the nature and purposes of fiction, and (3) to develop the ability to 
examine a novel according to its internal structure# A mininum of four 
novels (one classic and three modern) will be studied in depth. In- 
dividual parallel reading will be encouraged# Each student will 
prepare an independent study project by the end of the semester# 



POETRY, MJSIC AND ART 066 

The course Poetry, Music and Art will explore the audial relation- 
ships between poetry and music and the visual relationships between 
poetry and art# Interpretation in the narrow sense of technical 
analysis is not intended# Imagination and involvement should be the 
key objectives in planning activities. Both classical and contemporary 
selections should be employed. Each student will coiiplete an in- 
dependent semester project# 



POETRY FOR ANALYSTS 06? 

O 

’his course is tho study of the development of poetry during ira- 
^ Periods, the various types of poetry, the internal structure 
oi poetry, poetic devices, and the relationship between form and content. 
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INTRODUCTION TO DRAMA 068 

This course is an Introduction to the reading of drama with an 
emphasis on appreciation t Attention will be placed on character 
development, sequence of action, presentation of theme, and setting. 



DRAMA: STUDY IN DEPTH 0o9 

This course involves an in-depth analysis and interpretation of 
selected dramas from world literature. Attention will be placed on 
analyzing individual characters and evaluating plays from various 
periods, Each student will complete an independent study project* 



NON-FICTION 070 

In this course the student will acquire a deeper insight into the 
thoughts, problems and personalities of people in various parts of the 
world through reading selected biographies, essays, speeches, periodicals, 
etc, In addition, they will become more keenly award of the relation- 
ship of self to other -people. Students will also become award of the 
numerous forms of non-fiction literature, and prepare a teacher-approved 
semester project. 



ADVANCED PLACEMENT ENGLISH 071-072 

This is a college level course for students with exceptional 
ability. The content of the course is concerned with a mature under- 
standing and enjoyront of literature and the making of free responses 
to the works read. Units of study are organised around literary types: 
essay, poetry, drama, and novel. The approach to the various literary 
forms is interpretative, analytical, comparative, and critical. Students 
enrolled in this course are required to take the examination prepared 
by the College Board* s Advanced Placement Program* Membership is 
restricted to twelfth grade students selected because of their ability 
and achievement displayed in two previous years of intensive study in 
literature and composition. It is suggested that Advanced Conposition 
and three or four literature courses studied in depth might be helpful 
in preparing for Advanced Placement English. 



WORLD LITERATURE 073 

World Literature students will pursue a basically independent and 
in-depth study of representative works of both fiction and non-fiction 
principally from countries other than Britain and the United State . 

Students will frequently serve as seminar leaders in presenting 
material read independently and/or in small groups. Admission to the 
course is limited by teacher referral and screening process. 

SHAKESPEARE 01 $ 

Students in this course will gain an over-view of Shakespeare as a 
dramatist and poet through a study of selected plays, sonnets, and songs, 
with an independent reading of the biography Shakespeare of London by 
Marcette Chute. -Five plays - Julius Caesar, Twelfth tflghTT Haml et, King lest, 
i The Tenpest - together witn^seleolSd sonnets and songs will form the basis 
r the course. Each student will also read one comedy, individually chosen, 
aammatoid will complete an independent study project* yQ 



SAMPLE COURSE OUTLINE 
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THE ART OP FILM 



The Art of Film is a course designed to alert the student to the nature, 
quality, influence, and creative potential of motion pictures. The student 
is not trained in photography, but rather in educated critical viewing of 
fllms- 



Behavioral Objectives t 

1. To illustrate the limitations and possibilities of film by writing 
descriptive papers on objects, aspects of nature, or characters and 
illustrating them with photographs made by the student or clipped 
from periodicals 

2. To perform library research on a topic related to the history of motion 
pictures 

3» To report orally and/or in writing on research findings from above 

L). To discuss throughout the course the influence of the motion picture 
on the individual and on society (include censorship, propaganda, etc.) 

£. To discuss film techniques and film reviews with guest critics and 
filmmakers 

6. To analyze film reviews in current periodicals in order to learn 
techniques of review writing 

7* To criticize orally a series of films, errphasizing points that could 
be made in a review 

8. To write reviews of films viewed in class and independently 

9. To maintain a vocabulary notebook including words related to filmmaking 
techniques as well at? words selected by the teacher from films viewed 
in class and from assigned reading 

10. To discuss the "language of films" (see Exploring too Film) and to 
identify this language in films viewed in class 

lit To analyze and evaluate films viewed in class and independently in the 
light of techniques of 'Visual language" (see #10 above) 

12. To outline steps in filmmaking, describing the roles of various par- 
ticipants (See Exploring the Film.) 

13. To analyze and evaluate in films the effects of techniques involving 
such elements as the following! framing, camera distance, camera speed, 
angle, lighting, color, motion, and sound (including background music) 

111. To indentify, analyze, and evaluate film methods of portraying emotions^ 
building suspense, sustaining mood, and utilizing symbols 

1$. To identify and discuss the techniques for developing characters in 
films viewed 

ERJC To write character analyses based on cal oc ted film roles 
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17. To construct plot outlines of films viewed in class or independently 

18. Tc identify, analyze, and evaluate techniques peculiar to documentary 
films 

19. To compare and contrast films with television paying attention to 
the techniques, advantages, arid disadvantages of each medium 

20. To compare techniques used in a novel, short story, or drama with these 
used in a film version of the work (Use All the King's Men , Arseni c and 
Old Lace , or Caine Mutiny . See also the film On the W a terfront an5 
"Why Write if You Can't Sell it to Picture," in Adventures in American 
L iterature . Olympic ed.) 



21, To complete, as an individual or group project, one of the following 

activities: — 

a, a picture-story using a series of photographs (original or clipped 
from periodicals) or drawings 

b, an original scenario, specifying special techniques to be used in 
filming 

c, an original film 

d, a film made by splicing old home movies (See camera ships for movie3 
developed but never called for.) 

22. To evaluate orally or in writing the projects done by classmates 



Materials and Resources 



I. Audio Visual Materials 



A. 




Free films (Greensboro A-V dept.) 




"Fiddle Dee Dee" 


h minutes 


"Hen Hop" 


h 


"Loon's Necklace" 


n 


"Surrealism" 


7 


"El Patito Feo" 


n 


"Ugly Duckling" 


20 


"Ie Plus Petit Ange" 


n 


"Pompeii and Vesuvius" 


H 


"The Gossip" 


13 


"Fox and Rooster" 


10 


"Morning on the Liovre" 




"Thrsa Fox Fables" 


10 


'Time of Wonder’ 1 


13 


"20,000 Leagues Under the Sea" 


10 


"Aesop's Fables" I, II, II I 


12,10,12 


"Pacific 231" 




"Beher and the Wolf" 


H* 


"Geological Work of Ice" 


11 


"Indian Dances" 


11 


"Life in the Desert" 


11 


"Geology of the Orand Canyon" 


1? 
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"The Aged Land" (Greece) 


25 minutes 


"The Grand Canyon" 


29 


"The Oregon Trail" 


25 


"America the Beautiful 


28 


"The Stone Cutter" 


6 


"Adventure in Space" 


14 


"Aerial Tour of WSMR" 


10 


"An American Rendezvous' 1 


20 


"The Blue Angels" (pilots) 


14 


"Crossover" (SFFH5D 


14 


"Journey into Space" (animated) 


12 


"Sport of the Space Age" 


20 


"A is for Architecture" 


30 


"Neighbours- 


27 


"A Phantasy" 


8 


"Short and Suite" 


6 


"Corral" 


12 


"Glas-Leerdam" 


10 


"Expo ’67" 


23 


"Red Kite" 


17 


"Fastest Indy 5>00" 


25 



B, Short films (rental 

from Learning Institute of North Carolina 



"Dream of Wild Horses" $2»0G 
"No Reason to Stay" $2.00 
"Great Adventure" $^.00 
"Home of the Brave" $U,00 
Nanook of the North $5.00 
,r Night of the frog" $2.00 
"0ccuienc8 at Owl Creek Bridge" $2,00 
"Why Man Creates" $7.00 



from McGraw-Hill Catalogue s 



"ChickamaurH" $2£.00 
"The Game" $ 8.00 
"Phoebe" $ 8.00 
"Minister of Hate" $11.00 

from Metropolitan Museum of Art! 

"Fall of the House of Urher" (1928) $12.00 
"Life and Death of a Hollywood Extra' 1 $ 6.00 
"Un Chien Andalou" (1929 silent) $12.00 
"L'Histoire du Soldat Inconnu"- $ 6.00 
Birth of a Nation — excerpt — (1915) $ 6.00 



"Guernica" (Flaherty, unfinished) $ 6.00 




or, 
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Other sources; 



"Appalachian Spring" (Martha Graham) 
University oi' California 
"Harlen Wednesday" (McGraw-'-r.ew releases) 
"Huelgai 11 (196$) (McGraw — new releases) 
'World of '68" 

"American Time Capsule 
"Frinordium" (Jerry Paniiser) 



Braverraar 



$16.00 

$12.00 
$30.00 
$10.00 
$ 8,00 
$10.00 



C . Full-length films 



Casabla nca (Twyman films) $23,00 

On the Waterfront (Twyman films) $37,50 

This is Marshall MoLuhan t the medium 

is the message (McGraw-Hill) $35*00 
Harvest of Shame ( McGraw Hill) $25.00 

The Virginian (l$29) (Met.) $45.00 

iJhat Vrlce olory (1926) (Mot.) $45*00 

Million Dollar Legs (Met.) $40,00 

Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (Met.) $30,00 

Blue Ang el (von Sternberg) Met.) $45.00 

All the King's Men (Brandcn Cinema) $22.5)0 

Arsenic and Old Lace (Brandon) $22.50 

Paine Mutiny (Brandon) $25.00 

Ch aplin festival (Brandon) $22,50 

42nd Street (Brandon) $20,00 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 



OBJECTIVES 

The English language arts program is comprised of the body of 
related subject matter, or the body of related courses, organized for 
carrying on learning experiences concerned with developing the 
following : 

1. Proficiency and control in the use of the English 
language . 

2. Appreciation of a variety of literary forms, 

3. Understanding and appreciation of various aspects 
of past and present cultures as expressed in 
literature , 

4. Interests which will motivate a desire for life- 
long participation in the language arts. 



COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses in English language arts involve subject matter and exper- 
iences concerned with knowledge, understanding, and skills designed to 
develop competency in the use of language. Emphasis is on (1) oral 
language involving ''intake 1 ' (listening), and "output" (speaking), and 
(2) written language involving "intake" (reading), and "output" (writing). 
Mental activities include the development of vocabulary, concepts, 
interpretations, reactions, responses, and concentration on skills in 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 

The language arts skills are developed in the following courses 
which can be studied individually, but for maximum results should be 
treated in a language arts block as a unified subject up through grade 
ten, and in grades eleven and twelve except for half-year electives. 

Such courses should also be correlated with other subject areas , when 
appropriate . 

Brief course outlines follow the sequence chart and the list of 
English electives optional for schools wishing to offer a wider variety 
of courses at the secondary level in place of the traditional courses, 
English I-IV. 



It is not intended that this entire list of rourses be offered in 
each school, but that this will give direction in cho'uin^ electives 
to be offered. Any of these electives tray be offered in addition to 
English III and IV, or in lieu of English III and IV. In the latter 
case at least four electives must be offered each year to students in 
grades eleven and twelve. There should be balance between literature 
and grammar/coroposit ion courses. 



For further information and help on the various grade levels, see 
also the curriculum guide, English Language Arts for North Dakota, 1969. 

o 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 



Grades 


Weekly 

Time 

Allotment 


Weeks 

Per 

Year 


Credit 


1 


800-850 min. 


36 


— 


2 


725-775 " 


36 


— 


3 


605-715 " 


36 


— 


4 


480-590 " 


36 


— 


5 


480-590 " 


36 


— 


6 


480-590 M 


36 


— 


7 


350-425 " 


36 


— 


8 


350-425 " 


36 


— 


9 


5 periods 


36 


1 



10 


5 periods 


36 


1 


11** 


5 periods 


36 


1 


12** 


5 periods 


36 


1 



Sequence 

Sequential program incorporating 
literature, reading skills, language 
study, speech, writing, spelling, 
word study, etc. 



Balanced program for all in litera- 
ture, language study, oral and 
written composition; often organized 
around units of instruction; atten- 
tion throughout to skills involved 
in thinking, 6peaking, reading, and 
listening; emphasis on phases of 
grammar in grades 7,8, and 9 only; 
skills as needed in su H seque:*t 
years; speech unit suggested for all 
in 9; usage. 

Continuation ^f language study, oral 
and written composition- and types 
of literature (often including world 
literature) ; journalism unit 
suggested; skills as needed.* 

Emphasis on American ideals and 
ideas as expressed in American liters 
tire. Continued development of 
spiking and writing competence. 
Continued work on sk;‘lls as needed.* 

Eraohasis tr. English literature, or 
world li* . * re including English 
litcratui , propriate speaking and 
writing ex' .ences. Continued work 
on skills ii needed.* 



See the curriculum guide, English Language Arts for North Dakota , 1969, for 
additional information end suggestions. 



*Effort should be made to avoid continued emphesfs on all places c f grarmar each 
O year , in conrtant repetition. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 



ELECTIVES 



For schools with more than one English class per grade and with a sufficient 
number of staff members, all electives listed below may be offered tc students in 
grade twelve or in grades eleven and twelve. Teachers assigned such courses 
should have had training in each specific area of assignment, as with electives 
currently listed in the Administrative Manual {at least five semester hours in 
each specific area). 

English electives for these grades may be offered at the option of individual 
schools, according to the needs of the students and of the community, and in 
accordance with the strengths of the English staff of the school. Although 
students should have some choice of courses, they should receive guidance in 
making selections. Students should also have an opportunity to take more than 
four units if they so choose. 



For each of the first two electives listed, Advanced English and 
Business English, up to one unit of credit may be applied toward the two units 
of English for grades eleven and twelve. For all other electives, one half-unit 
of credit for any one elective may be applied toward the two units for grades 
eleven and twelve, including those courses which may extend to a one-year or 
two-year sequence (i.e. , Debate, Journalism, and Speech.) 



ELECTIVE COURSES, 


Grades 11-12 


(optional) : 




Time Allot . 


Per. /Week 


Advanced English 


1 period 


5 


Business English 


1 period 


5 


Debate 


1 period 


5 


Journalism 


1 period 


5 


Speech 


1 period 


5 



Weeks 


Credit 




18-36 


w. 


Program for accelerated 
students; one credit if 
it includes literature. 


18-36 


»j-i 


See course description, 
May be one credit if it 
includes literature. 


18-72 


h-2 


See course description. 


18-36 


Vi 


See course description. 


18-72 


h-2 


See course description. 



11-12 Electives, cont. : 



American Literature 

English Literature 

Modern Literature 

World Literature 

Bio graphy 

Drama 

Fiction 

Poetry 



Composition 
Advanced Composition 
Creative Writing 
Grammar 

History of the 
English Language 
Semantics 



18 weeks each, h credit each 

one period per 

day 

See course descriptions for 
content of these courses. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 



Grammar — The division of linguistics including primarily morphology and syntax; 
hence the study by various methods of the structural devices by which the meaning- 
bearing units of a language (morphemes, words, phrases, sentences) are identified 
and their relationships indicated. 

Traditional Grammar (School) -- The study of the type of English grammar 
coimonly taught in schools from the nineteenth century on, generally using 
semantic criteria for identifying "parts of speech" and other categories 
derived from Latin grammar, emphasizing sentence analysis, and often 
normative in aracter and prescriptive in application. 

Structural Grammar (Descriptive) — Study concerned with the type of grammar 
which objectively describes and analyzes the structure of a language in 
terms of (1) formally identifiable units in a hierarchy of increasingly 
complex combinations, and (2) the immediate and ultimate constituents of 
sentences. (The term "Descriptive Grammar," sometimes used synonymously with 
"Structural Grammar properly includes any kind of grammar derived inductively 
from objective observation of a body of utterances in a language.) 

Generative Gramnar — The type of grammar which uses a set of rules, in a 
required order, capable of generating (or accounting for) all possible 
grammatically acceptable sentences of a language. The rules 3 re conmonly 
expressed as formulas composed of symbols standing for linguistic units 
and operations. 

Transformational Grammar — A type of grammar (usually generative, q.v.) 
which explains certain constructions as being derived from others by 
processes of structural change without change of meaning (i.e,, by trans- 
formations) . 

Usage (Functional Grammar) — The study and teaching of the ways of which certain 
selected features of a language, especially those not "sys ten-centered" or 
covered by general rules, are employed (the descriptive approach) or should be 
employed (the prescription approach). The features may be grammatical, lexical, 
or other, and they may be seen in relation to (1) the social or esthetic milieu 
(e.g., illiterate, common, and cultivated) and (2) the use they are put to 
(e.g., conversation, or formal address). In school practice, where a standard 
form of the language is to be inculcated, the prescriptive approach necessarily 
obtains; this is acceptable, however, if prescriptions are soundly based on 
accurate descriptions. 

History of the English Language — The study of the ways in which the Anglo-Saxon 
dialects transplanted to Britain in the fifth century A.D. developed in the 
course ot time into the language called "English", today. Any or all aspects of 
the broad subject are included, but attention centers especially on the "outer 
history" (the influence of nonlingulstic factors such as social and political 
change) and the "inner history" (the processes of general language change as they 
affected this specific language). 
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Secondary Courses 

American Literature — The study of selected American literary works of various 
types* Such subject matter is usually related to the development of distinctive 
qualities of the national literature through the use of writers of indigenous 
materials. The study may be conducted within an historical framework or within 
an organization by themes or by literary types. 

English Literature — The study of selected English literary works of various 
types. These works can be approached within successive histor'cal periods of 
English history with attention to differences in the cultural settings and 
varying styles of literary expression. 

World L iterature -- The study of selected literary works of Western and Eastern 
cultural origin from ancient times to the present. Such study frequently includes 
religious and philosophic works which have liteiary excellence. 

Mode r n Literature — The study of selected modem literary works of prose and 
poetry in relation to recurring literary themes, contemporary topics, style, and 
comparison (literary criticism). Selections should not duplicate those of the 
three preceding courses. 

Biography -- The study of the lives of persons in narrative accounts which have 
stylistic and other formal qualities that make them noteworthy as literary works. 
'i'q pKn 1 ! ues of presentation have been developed through the ages; and many of 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 



these have aimed to reveal the character of the subject as well as the facts of 
his life. Biographies often serve to satisfy young peoples 1 search for ideals 
and values. 

Drama — The study of a type of literature distinguished by plot, setting, theme, 
and characters engaged in movement and dialogue. It is distinguished from 
narrative by being a direct presentation of action. The main types and styles 
of dramatic literature usually studied are: tragedy, comedy, melodrama, farce, 

social drama of ideas; classical, romantic, realistic, impressionistic, and 
expressionistic. The structure of a drama, its plot, and the techniques by 
which character is revealed are primary items for consideration in the study of 
a drama. Dramas are often expressions of a philosophy or social point of view 
of the dramatist, and often serve as excellent revelations of the temper of a 
historical period or of a culture. Appreciation of the literary qualities of a 
drama may be enhanced by its being read as an artistic creation intended for 
performance on a sta\,e. 

Fiction — The study of short stories and novels with special attention to point 
of view, plot, character, setting, and theme. Frequently teachers select 
fictional works in accordance with their suitability for pupils 1 developmental 
levels and their needs and interests. 

Poetry — The study of literary selections which are characterized by rhythm, 
imagery, words chcsen for their connotative values, and varied figures of speech, 
especially similes and metaphors; they may or may not have rhyme. Poems may be 
studied by types, or they may be arranged by theme and studied in relation to 
theme. They sometimes are studied within an historical framework of literary 
periods; when studied in such contexts they may be considered as expressions o£ 
the spirit of the era in which they were written, However, they have most 
frequently been regarded as revelations of writers 1 emotions and ideas. 
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Secondary Courses 

Composition — Learning activities concerned with the art of selecting, combining, 
and arranging words in connected discourse, oral or written. 

Advanced Composition — A sequence of learning activities in composition for 
accelerated students. 

Semantics (General) — The body of principles sometimes included for study and 
application in composition courses. Thp primary purpose of general semantics as 
a discipline, or as a point of view, in the field of consnunication is to improve 
language habits so that verbal symbols correspond more exactly to persons, 
things, and events on the nonverbal or fact level. It is the study of evaluative 
processes, the ways in which a person interprets his language. Attention is 
usually given to: factual as distinguished from inferential statements; multi- 

values in nature as distinguished from two-valued orientation in the language of 
writers or speakers; verbal abstractions as distinguished from low-order terms; 
irdexing or noting differences so as to avoid stereotyping; dating so as to 
avoid rigidity; emotive language and its effects on human behavior; the distinc- 
tion between a thing and its label or name; and the contexts of language. 

Creati ve Writing — Subject matter and experiences designed to develop knowledge, 
understanding, and skills involved in a form of writing that is free and 
independent and expresses the interest of and provides satisfaction to the 
writer. 

Journalism — The study and practice of writing, editing, and publishing news- 
papers and other periodicals. Instruction usually emphasizes reporting and 
feature and editorial writing. 

Speech — T he study of the practical arts of speaking as revealed in the variety 
of forms and functions evident in public discourse. Emphasized are speech-making 
(composition and delivery), audience analysis and listening behavior, persuasion, 
discussion, parliamentary procedure, speech criticism, and the history of rhetoric 
and public address. 

Debate — Study and practice in the discovery, selection, analysis, organization, 
— ^ --p.sentation of evidence and argument for and against a proposition, often 
j >ma l debate . 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH 



Business English Language, speaking, and writing experiences related to 
future occupations of students of a given school, for boys as \ 11 as girls* 

Programs should include activities such as appropriate oral language experiences 
(interviews, selling, business telephone techniques, receptionist, secretarial, 
shop, office, and agri-business routines); business correspondence (including 
letters, office forms, business reports, etc.); reading (literature, biographies, 
career literature, interpreting business charts and business magazines); and 
individual or small group experiences in appropriate business establishments. 
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Loretto High School Experimental English Program 
Louisville, Kentucky 



Grades 10-12 



1970 
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EXPERIMENTAL ENGLISH PROGRAM AT LORETTO HIGH SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE 

The new English curriculum at Loretto High School in Louisville is one 
result of the general search for individualization in learning at the 
secondary level. Loretto is a small four-year high school of about 270 
girls. Since it is net college preparatory, material must be provided for the 
60% of the students who will not go to college as well as for those who will 
go. Most girls come from families in which parents* education is limited to 
upper grade or high school background. Our English department consists of 
two and one-half teachers. Because the school is small, any attempt at grouping, 
whether homogeneous or arbitrary, has been unsatisfactory; seldom were more than, 
two divisions possible, so the division at the median left an extensive ability 
range upward and downward. We investigated phasing, but found that in our 
situation it would be nothing but glorified tracking, and that was not what 
we wanted. 

So much for our limitations. Our chief assets were well qualified 
teachers (even the half has an M.A. in English), and a principal who would 
make every effort to schedule classes so that we could experiment within them, 

So little by little, with a final nudge from an article in the March, 1967, 
ENGLISH JOURNAL written by Martha Ellison of the Kentucky Department of 
Education, we evolved this plan. 

All incoming ninth-graders will take our conventional course, in which we 
have three main purposes--to help the girls discover that reading is fun, to 
add various types of work with mythology to the regular literature material, and 
to introduce a rather informal linguistics approa^r to language to provide the 
basis on which to build the whole language program, In addition, this year we 
are adding an experimental course called, for want of a better term, "Communi- 
cations, u because it will combine for the very slowest freshmen as much exciting 

work as we can manage in teen-age magazine, paperbacks, newspapers, film 

whatever we hope will help them want to read nnd talk. 

The other three years will be divided into six-week units (we function 
on a nine-w-eek grading basis, but will cut across those dates). Each girl 
will thus be able to take 18 such units in her three years. Of these, thirteen 
are required: three uf language, two of composition, eight of literature, 

with one more of writing and two of literature recommended for those going 
to college. There are certain prerequisites--ohakespeare I before II, for 
instance, and introductory courses in poetry, fiction, and drama btfore any 
other literature; also, all sophomores must take Language Review as their 
first unit. Students may enroll for a class regardless of their grade level. 

No attempt was made at registration to group by achievement, although interests 
and ability have made some natural groupings. For the final list of this 
year's offerings, see the accompanying chart. 

To achieve more individualization, we hope to do several things. This 
year we are asking for two additional levels of work above class work in order 
to get a grade above a C. Cne level is participation in a school -wide reading 
program which has been functioning for several years; another is completing 
one or two major assignments connected with each unit. Besides this, capable 
* tudents may ask for a period of independent study on sene phase of English, 
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LORETTO — 2 

As the program goes on, we have planned to add courses like Advanced Novel, 
Tragedy, Comedy, or others as the students want them. Further, a flexible 
program of religion classes will make it possible for students to register 
for units outside their own scheduled English period. 

We recognize some difficulties in the program, but the advantages are 
appealing. Besides the prime one of allowing for individualization, there 
are several. Groups are often quite small, 15 to 20 students. We are able to 
use most of the textbooks we have, except for the language courses and a couple 
of literature units, for which paperbacks are available. We are able to 
give some units what otherwise would be hard to include, e.g., the language 
units, a film study unit, and a single unit called Introduction to English 
Literature, for those who are noc going to college. Teachers are able to 
work in their own special fields of interest; e.g., the language courses 
are all given by one teacher, the English literature by one, the intro- 
ductory courses by one. Students may hope that their sequence will help 
avoid much of the usual repetition of subjects from year to year. Also-- 
a practical point — the program did not require any special manipulation 
of the school schedule beyond trying to put most of the English classes 
at three periods of the day. Finally, the program does not seem to depend 
solely on the teacners who set it up, for it draws very much on traditional 
preparation and subject-matter. 

Innovations in materials and approaches which have been planned in 
each unit are not strictly a part of the program, but the shift in the 
total approach has invited teachers to explore new methods and especially to 
make more use of the extraordinarily fine film collection at the Louisville 
Free Public Library. Probably the greatest advantage of the whole program 
is the eagerness it has engendered in the teachers, who are looking forward 
to its variety and concentration of focus--and are already planning 
improvements for next year. 
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LANGUAGE COURSES 

Language Review. Required as the first course for all sophomores; available to 
others. A short review of sentence patterns, combination into 
longer sentences, etc. Mastery of writing paragraph!. 

Word Study. An intensive study of vocabulary--roots, prefixes, etc.; the 

stories of many words and phrases in the language; work with 
semantics, or the emotional uses of words. Recommended for 
soph omores - 

American Dialects. How American language differences have developed; the various 
dialects each person speaks daily; how new words are added to 
our language; the development of slang, etc. Recommended in 
connection with America*' Literature Survey. 

Story of the English Language. The study of how our language has developed from 
its beginnings; how English differs from other languages; how 
our current usages developed; dictionaries; how new words are 
formed. Recommended especially for college preparatory students. 



WRITING COURSES 

Techniques of Composition I. Training in clear expository writing, not creative 
" writing — how to frame a thesis sentence anJ develop it into 

a theme of several paragraphs. 

Techniques of Composition II. Prerequisite: Techniques of Composition I. 

Emphasis on balance and continuity, on word choice, 
on developing a p.oas. ng style. The art of composition will 
also be studied by i.sing pictures and by recording the students' 
own tapes. 

Research Paper. Prerequisil e : Techniques of Composition I. Choosing a topic; 

becoming familiar \ ith library sources and research procedures; 
mastering term-paper form. Recommended for students who plan to 
continue their education. 



LITERATURE COURSES 



Introduction to Fiction. How to get the most out oi reading short stories and 
novels for pleasure end imderst ir.diug ; novels probably Animal 
Farm and Lord of the Flies . 

Modern Fiction. Prerequisite: Introduction to Fiction. Short stories and novels 

— 0 - the 2Qth Century. Besides class readings, students may 

choose one or more authors for intensive study. Probably 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Thurber, Steinbeck, James, Baldwin, etc. 



Advanced Novel. 




Prerequisite: Inlroduct i on to Fiction. Stud y of five or six 

important modern and classic novels of American and England in 
various types — satire, mystery, etc. Students may select 
special novels to emphasize. Probably Power and the Glory , one 
by Dickens, The Loved One , Turn of the Screw , others by choice. 

Probable fee $2.00. 
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Introduction to Poetry. How to read Poetry; understanding meter, figures of speech, 
rhythm, etc. 

M odern Poetry . Poetry up to our own time in America and England. 

+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 

Introduction to Drama. What makes a good play, with reading of Classical and 

modern plays. Requirement: attendance at at least one perform- 
ance at a local theatre; TV plays to be assigned and studied 
as available. Miracle Worker ; Romeo and Juliet and West Side 
Story ; Pygmalion and My Fair Lady; Cyrano de Bergerac . 



Prerequisite: Introduction to Drama. Important modern plays 

and playwrights, with emphasis on Americans. Attendance at local 
th eatre required . Glass Menager ie. Death oi a Salesman , Our 
Town, Green Pastures , A Man for All S easons , one by O’Neill, 
Probable fee $1.50. 

Prerequisite: Introduction to Drama. Introduction to theatre 

of Shakespeare's day; study of several plays using films and 
records. Taming of the Shrew; Julius Caesar; Mid summer 
Night’s D ream . 

Prerequisite: Shakespeare I. Study of the two great tragedies, 

Macbeth and Hamlet. Required for seniors this year. 

Prerequisite: Introduction to Drama. Standards fcr judging films 

and TV shows; knowledge of some technical language and of some 
history of film, N,B. A fee (probably $2.50) will be charged 
for this course to cover film rentals. Not open to sophomores. 

Prerequisite. Introduction to Drama. Study of the tragic idea 
in sane of the great plays of our culture from the Greeks on, 
O edipus Rex; Antigone; Pi . Faustus ; Ghosts . Probable fee $1.50. 

+ + + + + + + + -}■+ + !• + + + + + + + + + + + 

American Literature Survey 1 . Reading of the ideas that have made us what we are, 

with emphasis on the short story; Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter. 

This must be followed by American Literature Survey 2. 

American L iterature Sur v ey 2 . 1850 to 1900 — How Americans expressed themselves 

during the time of the Civil War and the Westward Movement: 
Huckleberry Finn . 

+ + + + + + + ++ + + + + + + + ++ + + + + + + 

Intr oduction to Eng l ish Literature . A course for the student who does not intend 

to go to college but who would like to know some of the great 

English writers from Chaucer on. 

English Literature Survey 1, Beginnings through the Middle Ages, including 
— - b a ii a d S ~ Chaucer, and the knightly romances . This must be 

followed by English Literature Survey 2 and 3. 

English Litera tu re Survey 2 . Elizabethan age except Shakespeare; 17th and 18th 
century literature; saMre. 



Modern Drama. 



Shakespeare I. 



Shakespeare 11 . 
Film Study. 



Tragedy. 



English 

O - 




Lite ra ture Survey 3 . The Romantic and Victorian writers, 
20th century. 
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REQUIREMENTS: 



Sophomores: If you are a sophomore now, you must choose Language Review as your 

first unit this year. Choose your other courses with these require- 
ments in mind. By the time you graduate you must have tahen: 

1. Two units on language besides Language Review. 

2. Two units on writing, 

3. Two units of American Literature Survey, to be taken together 

One unit of English literature. (Note: Three units of English 

Literature Survey are recommended if you wish to go to 
college . ) 

One unit on Shakespeare* 

One unit on poetry. 

One unit on drama. 

One unit of fiction (short stories and novels). 

These requirements will leave you several elective^. It 
would be useful for sophomores to take the introductory courses 
in poetry, drama, and fiction this year, as then they will be 
equipped tc choose any course in the next two years. 

Juniors: If you are a junior new, by the time you graduate you must have 

completed the following requirements; 

1. Two units of language. 

2. Two units of writing. 

3. Two units of American Literature Survey, to be taken together. 

One unit of English literature. (Note: Three units of English 

Literature Survey are recommended if you wish to go to 
college) 

One unit of Shakespeare. 

One unit of poetry or drama or fiction. 

As you will notice in the course descriptions, introductory 
courses are required before any ether course in poetry, fiction, 
or drama. However, this year the sophomore classes you have 
completed will be considered as such introductory courses. 
Therefore in registering, you will not have to be concerned a- 
bout prerequisites, although you may take those courses if you 
wish . 



Seniors: If you are a senior now, by the time you graduate you must have 

completed the following requirements: 

1. One unit on writing-Techniques of Composition II or Research 

Paper (recommended for those who are continuing their 
education) 

2. The Story of the English Language. 

3. c e unit on English Literature. (Note: Three units of English 

Literature Survey are recommended if you plan to go to 
college . ) 

Shakespeare II 



COURSE DESCRIPTIONS, Cent. 



Independent Study. 




A six-week unit, or a few weeks within another unit. 
Students who have shown their ability to pursue independent 

study may choose to do work on some aspect of literature or 
language which particularly interests them. 
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